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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by ee ee 1830. 
Under the immediate pa‘ 
Her Most ee Majesty the UEEN. 
His Lae y hness the ce of WALES, 
Her ess the Princess of WALES. 
His Rovel E Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal ~,~ ess the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal ess the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The NEXT PUBLIC REHEARSAL, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the QUEEN’S 
CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover- -square, on TUESDAY MORN- 
ING NEXT, the 30th inst., at two o’clock, when the ——— 
will include -olbeg eee from Mendelssohn's “ idsummer 
Night’s Dream,” Randegger’s “Fridolin,” concertos by Hummel, 
Moscheles, and Sir Sterndale Bennett, and some MS. com- 
epee by the students, Conductor, Mr. WALTER MAC- 


By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Roya Soave oF Mostc, 


4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL.—MR. SIMS 
REEVES’ BENEFIT CONCERT, NEXT MONDAY 
EVENING, June 29th, at 8.—Mdme. Christine Nilsson, 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Miss Helen D’alton, and Mdme, 
Lemmens-Sherrington ; "Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley. 
Solo Violin, Mdme. Norman-Neruda; Solo Pianoforte, Mr. 
Willem Coenen. a Mr. Blumenthal, Mr. Sidney 
Naylor, and Mr. Hatton. Organist, Dr. Stainer. The Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society. Conductor, Mr. Barnby. Tickets, 
3s., 58., > rt 5000 admissions at 18.), at Novello’, 1, Berners- 
street an ‘oultry, the usual agents, and at the Royal 


Albert ‘all ‘(Tickets already purchased for June Ist will be 
available), 


Wee ESSIPOFF, SARASATE, PAPINI, 

LASSERRE, on TUESDAY, June 30th, with Wafaelghem, 
Radcliffe, Barret, Hutchins, Lazarus, Jakeway, and Paquis; 

Accom: Ganz. The Septets of Beethoven and Hummell, 

and Violoncello, and Pianoforte—LAST MATINEE 
of the MUSICAL UNION, at 3 o'clock. Visitors can pay at 

tbe Hall, or procure tickets at Lucas & Co.’s, Cramer & Co.'s, 
and Austin’s. With such a phalanx of executive genius the 
usual Vocal Music will be dispensed with at this Grand Matinee. 
—Prorassorn Eta, Director. 


ME: JOHN THOMAS (Harpist to Her Majesty 
) has the honour to announce that his GRAND 

HARP CONCERT will take at the QUEEN’S CONCERT 
ROOMS, Hanover-square, TO- a tt (Saturday) AFTER- 
prea he ad muck ti nae mp New ee re 
for Two an compositions 

for Band of Ly ocallste Miss Edith Wynne, Malle, 
Enriquez, ~~» Mr. veel Thomas, and Mr. Santley. 
in, : Cervantes 














pedo 
58, Welbeck-street, Cuvendish-equare also at the Musicsellers’ ; 
and at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-aquare. 


— SIDNEY PRATTEN’S GUITAR 
'AL will take Lage MONDAY, June , when 
she will rlay for the moet tae the First Movement of Giuliani's 
Third Concerto, Neoprene, pene gi ; “* Les Adieux,” 
by Ferdinand Sor; Selections from Schulz, and her 
own compositions. . Artists, Madame Florence Lan Miss 
Madelina Madame Lucci-Sievers, Mr. Finlay Fin — 
and Signor Bucalossi. Part under the direction 
Chaplin Henry. Tickets, 10s. 6d. and 15s, bat her residence, 
22a, Dorset-street, Portman-square, W. 


R. RICHARDS’ MATINEE, as- 


eted Wy Le Lady Amateurs (his Pupils), will be given at 
the BEETHOVE — Harley-street, TH AY, 
July 9th.—6, St. Mary A bbott’s-terrace 


arog COCKS ol CO.'S MUSICAL nee. 
— one). Caprice for the Piano. By I 
ay tke com ), and performed by him at the 
er-square, and twice encored. 
ree oy caeae 24 Fam gg 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ ELEGANT PIANO. 











3, Let 5 
Evening. Nocturne, 3s. Hi be thy dreams. 4s. 
Welsh Fantasias, Nos. 1 and 2. 











SUPERIOR EDITIONS. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in 





-BURROWES’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 





Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 





OPERA BOUFFE CABINET. 
ELDORADO: 


THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 
AS SUNG NIGHTLY AT THE 
STRAND THEATRE. 


MY NEW MAID, 





H. B. FARNIE. 


CHARLES LECOCQ. 





mr THE BARBER OF BATH, 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT, 
H. B. FARNIE. 


OFFENBACH. 





TREKELL’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 





LES ECLAIREURS. * ee 


LULLABY. Cradle 
THE MAGIC HARP. 
THE WOODLAND §&: 


EEREEE 


a oe: epee he 

E. Morceaude Salon .. 

ELER BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 

DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. ee: 
TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurka 

Tustrated in Colours). 

SLUCKSGORIIN: (Polka Francine 


EMESIS SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 
by Mr award Tory, Me, ier, 








avai POF LOVE Psytte 


OD 
YOU TAKE he ARM” 
GEKALD; and W 





‘LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anp CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 
WHoursaue ee 








G TAREE LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct onan Det with all the 
pasa Continental publishers in Lei — Hamburg, 

aris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for or Practising, 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, Se i all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three es from Oxford-street), and 

308a, Oxford-street, London, W 





ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—SCHOLAR- 


SH open to competition by Students throughout the 
kingdom.—Six Scholarships, of the value of Fittee Ge 


ineas 
each, will J adjudicated to the most talented competitors 


eee make music a profession, on THURSDAY, 

uly 9th. Students in music ponents sopmme or tenor voices, 
and pianists, violinists, and violon can compete before 
the board of rofessors on presenting onials of character 
and respectability. —Applications . be addressed to 


R. WILKINSON, Sec. 
St. George’s Hall, Langham- m... Regent-atreet. 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO PARTY, 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1874, 








Vocalists: 
Miss BANKS. 
Miss JULIA ELTON. 
Mr. VERNON RIGBY. 
And Ma. LEWIS THOMAS. 
Soto PIANOPORTE: 
Mr. J. 8. SHEDLOCK, B.A. 
The above celebrated Artista will commence a short Tourned 


on October 12th. All communications respectii ts 
to be addressed to the Manas, Musical and 1 Operatie Agency, 
16, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, London, W 


M ADAME = Bit Wyan gn take ol gt 
Mr. amsir Charles Davieson. 
All ap ions to be a Mr. Cuxxmauam Boossy, 
2, Argyll-street, Regent-street, W. 





Aten 


Just Published. Price Half-a-Guinea. 
EARNING THE ra, (tem fee = by 
Mdme. SIDNEY-PRATTEN, (forming a Companion ‘to 
her celebrated Guitar School), = D of the 
be steer cons Gove coche r and yo 


required for ee 
carefully id to ea ee is to adhed 2 Prelt Prelude, ‘tier 


Gittorer posi py’ a timonted’ ty Dis 

erent 01 

Also Hints on Tuning and Stringing the Guitar. ty 

her residence, 22a, Dorset-street, Portman-square, London, we 
and of the principal musicsellers. 








O SELL MUSICAL SREERUMER SS of every 





JUNE SALE,—MUSIC and MUSICAL Ly ete 
MUSIC PLATES and COPYRIGHTS, & 





MUSIC BUSINESS FOR SALE, 
ESSRS. M. GUNN and SONS, of DUBLIN, 
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' 2 GUITAR.—MDME, SIDNEY PRATTEN, 

Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, 
Portman square, W. 

Just Published. Price 3s. ; Post-free for 18 stamps. 
ms lay GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted 
to the celebrated Prayer from ‘Moses in Egypt.” 

By ROSSINI. 

J. B. Caamea & Co., 201, Rugrats, 





NOW READY. 


THE MARCH OF THE BLACK WATCH, 


(42nd Highlanders), 
Composed and Arranged by 
MICHAEL WATSON 


BeavtirvtLy Iniustratep in CoLovns. 
Price 4s. 


Ransrornp & wate % Princes-street, Oxford-circus, 


DEDICATED TO THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


M. W. BALFE’S 
NEW GRAND OPERA, 


“IL TALISMANO.” 


Performed with triumphant success at 
HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
Complete with Portrait, Proem, and Memoir, 21s. 








V OCAL. 
EDITH’S PRAYER (Placida Notte), sung by Mdme, Caristinr 
Nis ee, original edition. 48. Transposed in C and 
B that. 
GOLDEN Lov ELOCKS (Folta Chiama), Duet, Tenor and 


Base. 48. 

THE ROSE SONG (Candido flore), sung by Signor Campanint 
(in E flat and A flat). 4s. 

OU! WHO SHALL SING THE RAPTURE (Oh! chi d’amor, 
fud mai), sung by Signor Rora, original edition. 4s. 
‘Transposed in F, 4a. 

MONARCH SUPREME (Sommo Signore), Prayer, and WAR 
SONG (L’arco tendete), sung by signor Rota, 4s. 

ON BALMY WING (A te coll’ aure a sera), sung by Signor 
Campantist (in Band F), ds, 

WEARY HOURS (Ahi cho tedo che languor), Duet from 
Chorus of Ladies. 4s. 

BENKATH A PORTAL (La guerra appena), Romance of 
- Navarre, sung by Malle. Rozx (in F and E flat). 4s. 

THE LADYE EVELINS (Canzone a’ Evelina), sung by Mdme. 
Cuaistivg Nriasox (in E flatand C), 4s. 

KEEP THE RING (Quest’ annel), Duet, sung by Mdme. 
Curistine Ni.sson and Sigaor AMPANINI. 4s. 

WHY SWEETHEART (Cara, perchd si dolente), Trio, Mdme. 
Curnwstixe Nitssox, Mdile. Manrig Rozz, and Signor 
Rota. 4s. 

CRUSADERS’ MARCH, 3s. 

A SONG TO MERRIE ENGLAND (Cantiam dell’ Inghilterra). 
Part Song, 8.A.T. and B. 4s, 

DITTO, Glee arranged by G. A. Macfarren, 4s, 

RADIANT SPLENDOURS (Nella dolce trepidanza), sung by 
Mame. Cuaistine Niissox, 48. DITTO, (in B flat), 4s. 


PIANOFORTE. 
THE ROSE SONG. Wilhelm Kuhe, 4s, 
DITTO, K. L. Hime, 4s, 


FIRST FANTASIA. Wilhelm Kuhe. 4s, 

SECOND DITTO. Wilhelm Kuhe, 4s. 

FANTASIA. E. L. Hime. 4a, 

WAR SONG. Brinley Richards. 4s, 

THE TALISMAN WALTZ, Chas. Godfrey, 4s, 
DITTO GALOP. Chas. Godfrey. 4s, 
DITTO QU aaa Chas, Godfrey. 4s. 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his now having a Central Branch a 
4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms, 








~ ‘WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., Loney + i‘. 7 


4 Vols, cloth, each 5a.; ; postage, 44d. (Separated. ) Also 
4 thinner Vola., Ys. Gd, each ; pene tage, 8d. 

** Amongst the Church stories 0! lat years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work. 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 
* Extremely good : well told, "— Literary Churchman, 
“A prettier qe was never written.” —Guardian, 
e Charmingly dd: full of interest.”—Church Review, 
“ An attractive little tale.”—Church Times, 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
yk Bh 
+ Au exoailont tale for ova"—-Church Nese 


Hayes’s Catalogue on application, 





3 0. HAYES LYALL PLACK, EATON SQUARE; axp 4, 
MENRIETIA SIRELT, COVENT GARDEN, 


SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED 
VOLUME THE FOURTH. 


“WELSH MELODIES,” 


WITH WELSH AND ENGLISH WORDS. 
Containing 24 Pieces, as Solos and Quartets, 
NEVER PUBLISHED BEFORE. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth Gilt. 


ARRANGED BY 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA). 


PRICE 2ls. 





THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


JOHN THOMAS. 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Nos. 1 to 10 of the above are now ready, 
Price One Shilling each. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith, 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 








INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 
MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, _ 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR. 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES, By the 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 





SUMMER IN SPAIN. By Mrs. 
RAMSAY. 1 vol. 8vo., with Frontispiece and Vignette, 


OUND ABOUT THE ISLANDS; or, 


Sunny Spots near Home. By CLEMENT W. SCOTT, 
1 vol. 8vo. 


HE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF 


JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 3 vols. demy 8vo., with 
Portrait. 


NORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases 
of Religious Life in the a. By the Rev. C. 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo. 


RTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of 


Religious Life in the Church of England. By the Author 
of ‘ Unorthodox London,” &c. 1 vel. 8vo. 


HE ONLY ONE OF HER MOTHER. 
By the Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” &c. 3 vols. 


NCE “AND FOR EVER; or, Passages 
in the Life of the Curate of Danbury. By the Author of 
No Appeal.” 3 vols. 


FRIEND AT COURT. By ALEX- 
ANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.8.A. 3 vols. 


LIFE’S REWARD. By H. M. 
LYSONS. 2 vols. 


berg SINCLAIR'S WIFE. By Mrs. 


J. H. RIDDELL, 3 vols, 


YOUNG MAN’S LOVE. 
GEORGE HOOPER. 8 vols. 


HAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN. By 
the Author of “Ship Ahoy.” 8 vols. 


7\ RANTLEY GRANGE: Benedicts and 
Bachelors. By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 8 vols. 


oe BEAUTY’S SAKE: a New Novel. 


1 vol. 
































By Mrs,. 














INSLEY BROTHEBS: 
T , CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
[From £4; 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class, 
GROVER AND BAEER, 
150, REGENT STREET,} LONDON, W. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 
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GOOD-BYE, GOOD-BYE. 





O kiss me, love, before I go, 
One kiss—but one—before we part, 
Never again, love, shall I know 
Such solace for an aching heart. 
We part; forget these gay, glad days, 
For this bright time breathe not a sigh, 
Henceforward we take different ways ; 
Good-bye, good-bye. 


And if in after years we meet, 

And this unchangéd love I bring, 
Laying it down before thy feet, - 

Shall love have its awakening ? 
Good-bye; one kiss, and I will go, 

Would in that last kiss I could die! 
Good-bye, ’tis hard to leave thee so; 

Good-bye, good-bye ! 
Gorpon CAMPBELL. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Eldred’s company are at ihe Prince of Wales 
Theatre, Liverpool. 





Mrs. Seymour’s ‘* Wandering Heir’’ company are 
still at the Liverpool Amphitheatre. 





Mr. and Mrs. Rousby have been playing at the 
Theatre Royal, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 





Mr. Wilson Barrett’s company are playing in Mr. 
Gilbert’s “Charity” at the Alhambra Theatre, 
Liverpool. Miss Heath sustains the chief character. 





Mr. Henry Haigh and Mdme. Haigh-Dyer have 
commenced a tour in the provinces with an English 
Opera company. Miss Adele Alessandriis one of 
the artists. 





A selection from Verdi’s opera ‘‘ Luisa Miller” 
is being given at the Star Music Hall, Liverpool. 
Miss Milnes, the principal soprano, has a charming 
voice, and sings very tastefully. 


Mr. Charles Durand’s English Opera company 
have been performing at Leicester and Birmingham. 
The principal artists are Mdme. Tonnelier, Miss 
Rose Hersee, Miss Palmer, Messrs. W. Parkinson, 
A. Cook, and C. Durand. 





A few days ago a serious accident happened to 
Mr. C. P. Emery, who is at present engaged at the 
Theatre Royal, Carlisle. He was out driving with 
another gentleman when the horse took fright, and 
started at a rapid pace towards the railway, breaking 
away the gate on the south side of the line, and 
turning the trap over on to the rails. An engine 
was coming along at the time of the accident, but 
owing to the promptness of the officials at Longtown 
station, no further mishap occurred. We believe 
that no bones were broken, but Mr. Emery is at 
present confined to his bed. 





The works to be performed at the autumnal meet- 
ing of the Three Choirs, in Gloucester, with Dr. 
Wesley, the cathedral organist, as conductor, will 
be Spohr’s “ Last Judgment ;” Weber's cantata 
“ Praise Jehovah; Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah,” 
Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” and Rossini’s ‘‘ Messe Solen- 
nelle ;” and his “ Stabat Mater” may, perhaps, also 
be given, but if not, a selection from Handel’s 
“Israel in Egypt.” The solo singers will be 
Mesdames Titiens, Edith Wynne, Griffiths, Sterling 
and Trebelli-Bettini; Messrs. Bentham, Lloyd, Lewis 
Thomas, and Sig. Agnesi. M. Sainton will be the 
leader of the band, and Mr. Carrodus will play a 
violin piece. 





The Alhambra Music Hall at Bristol was destroyed 
by fire at an early hour on Tuesday morning. In 
addition to the bar and usual accessories, the place 
would hold about 700 persons, and it was hand- 
somely decorated. A performance had been given 
there on Monday night, and the hall closed at 
eleven o'clock, after the porter had examined it and 
declared everything to be safe. At half-past four 





o’clock in the morning an alarm was given. The| 
flames were shooting through the open wood-work, | 
and in a few minutes could be seen above the roof. | 
The efforts of the firemen therefore were principally 
devoted to saving the Foresters’ court and regalia, 
and the adjoining premises and the bar of the hall. 
This they succeeded in doing, but all the properties of | 
the company of performers who had played there on 
the previous evening were lost in the flames. The 
premises were insured in two offices, the Royal and 
the’ West of England, for £5000, and it is thought 
that the damage by the fire will amount to about 
£2000. Five weeks ago on a Tuesday the Glou- 
cester Music Hall was destroyed ; Cheltenham Music 
Hall was destroyed by fire on Tuesday week ; and 
last Tuesday saw the Bristol Alhambra in flames. 
This was the only large music hall in Bristol. 





A five-act blank-verse historical drama has been 
produced in Edinburgh (at the Princess’s Theatre) 
entitled ‘A Crown for Love.” It has been brought | 
out by Miss Evelyn’s company, the author unnamed. 
The plot is founded upon incidents during the reign 
of King Henry the Highth, and between the years 
1582 and 1536, embracing chiefly a sketch of the life 
of Anne Boleyn from the date of the King’s wooing 
at Hevor Castle to her marriage, and subsequent 
brief reign as queen, the picture terminating with 
her imprisonment in the Tower, her trial, and| 
execution. In the first act King Henry meets Anne 
Boleyn; has a sharp contest with old Armour, the 
blacksmith, who delivers a bold defiance of the King ; 
and delivers a splendid speech impugning the 
authority of Rome in the matter of his proposed 
divorce from Queen Katharine. In the second act 
the Princess Mary, enraged and maddened to witness 
the joy with which Anne Boleyn receives the news 
of the Queen’s death, curses the ambitious lady, and 





foreshadows the disaster that subsequently overtakes 


in passing over Signor Bettini, who created the part 
at Drury Lane in 1870. M. Faure’s Lotario was a 
most artistic performance, and he shared the 
honours with the prima donna. In the several 


, scenes with Mignon, in other concerted pieces, and 


in Lotario’s ‘‘Berceuse,” ‘ Del suo cor,” the fine 
vocal style of M. Faure was successfully displayed, 
As Laerte Sig. Ciampi was quieter, and consequently 
better than usual; and Sig. Raguer played Giorno 
carefully. Mention should be made of the skilful 
playing of occasional instrumental solo passages— 
for harp (Mr. Lockwood), violin (Mr. Carrodus), and 
violoncello (Mr. E. Howell). The overture was 
encored, and the portion repeated. ‘ Mignon” haa 
been placed on the stage with splendour of scenery 
and costume, and has been well received both on 
Saturday and again on Wednesday this week. 

There has been otherwise an opera each night at 
Covent Garden, marking the last week of the season. 
“ Jl Flauto Magico” on Monday; ‘* Don Giovanni” 
on Tuesday, “Gli Ugonotti’’ last night, and “TI 
Puritani” to-night. To-morrow “ Luisa Miller” by 
Verdi will be given for the first time here, with 
Malle, Patti as the heroine. 

At Drury Lane “ Jl Talismano” continues to be 
the principal attraction : it was played for the fourth 
time on Monday. The opera of Saturday was “ La 
Favorita,” with M. Achard as Fernando. His 
dramatic capacity was again displayed in striking 
fashion; his singing and declamation were also 
admirable, especially in “ Spirto gentil,”’ encored 
with acclamation. Here he was at his best, though 
other points were effectively made; for instance the 
opening solo, the following duet with Baldassare, 
the scene where Fernando scornfully rejects the gifts 
and honours conferred on him by the King, and the 
final duet with Leonora. Mdlle, Titiens was the 
heroine, an impersonation that calls for no criticism, 
Signor di Reschi, as the King, made a decided hit, 


her. The third act is the vehicle for the progress “his rendering of ‘‘A tanto amor” being warmly and 


of Jane Seymour’s plot against the Queen; 


the | leservedly encored, while his general performance 


fourth act also containing some highly dramatic | 


gave obvious satisfaction, Mr. Perkins in the 


scenes, including the trial of Anne for high treason |¢baracter of Baldassare was quite satisfactory, 


and her sentence; while the fifth is noticeable for 
its portrayal of the last hours of the unhappy Queen 
and the tableaux with which it closes, the curtain 
falling as she ascends the scaffold, where the execu- 
tioner stands ready to perform his ghastly office. 
The acting has been highly commended, and the 
mounting is reported as very good. 








OPERA. 





The “ Mignon” of Ambroise Thomas has been the 
recent event at Covent Garden; and its clever yet 
withal uninteresting music has derived an extraneous 
charm from the singing of Mdlle Albani. The 
present cast is exceptionally happy, with Malle. 
Albani as Mignon, Mdlle. Marimon Filina, Malle. 
Smeroschi Federico; M. Faure Lotario, Sig. Nico- 
lini Guglielmo, Sigg. Ciampi and Raguer Laerte 
and Giorno. Such an ensemble would have floated 
& worse opera, whereas M. Thomas’s “ Mignon” is 
at least not so dull as M. Thomas’s “ Hamlet,” and 
even ‘* Hamlet” has been held up from the abyss by 
the efforts of Faure and Nilsson. Mdlle. Albani is 
extremely attractive in the title-réle. Her first 
appearance as Mignon in the squalid dress, and the 
delivery of her music in the concerted piece of the 
first scene, at once gave a promise which was tho- 
roughly fulfilled by Mdlle. Albani in each subsequent 
situation. Nothing could be better than the con- 
trasted expression which she threw into the dialogue 
passages of her earliest interview with Guglielmo. 
In the “Non conosci quel suolo,” however, she did 
not make half the effect of Nilsson, but she was 
encored in the ‘‘Duo des Hirondelles,” and the 
“To cognosco.” Jilina, the vain and coquettish 
actress, is one of those parts in which Malle. 
Marimon is always successful, and few soprani 
could have made more of it. Madlle. Smeroschi’s 
Federico was likewise a very intelligent personation 
of Filina’s young lover: she was well applauded in 
the rondo gavotte of the second act. Signor 
Nicolini cannot be said to have appeared at his 
best as Guglielmo. He sang with far more than 





usual effort, and by no means justified the manager 





Chorus and band as good as usual, 
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CONCERTS. 








Tuesday last brought together one of the largest 
audiences we have seen at the Matinées of the 
Musical Union. The first concerted piece was 
Beethoven’s quintet in E flat, Op. 4, for strings, in 
which, like so many of the composer's early works, 
there is, as Professor Ella points, a flavour of Mozart. 
Rubinstein, who, considering his great gifts and 
undoubtedly splendid opportunities, ought by this 
time to have done much more than he’ has for 
the world of music in the way of composition, was 
next represented in the sonata for violoncello and 
piano, Op. 18. This work served to introduce to 
the Musical Union Madame Annette Essipoff, and 
that lady found no lack of warmth in her reception, 
Lasserre was of course the violoncellist, and save a 
tendency to exaggerate sentiment, to overplay his 
part at times, his execution of this difficult music 
was magnificent. But to the piano, Rubinstein's 
pianoforte writing is ever of the most exacting kind, 
requiring the greatest technical skill and ease, and 
immense breadth of style. Madame Essipoff gave 
out the large sentences with, for a lady, enormous 
grasp, and, in contrast, played with infinite delicacy 
and finish the expressive sentences and aerial ca- 
dences of the allegretto. The characteristic force 
and strong tide of idea in the finale were thrown 
forward with all the trained, yet resistless impulse, 
of a great artist. It is astonishing how welcome 
the smooth, elegant variations on ‘‘ God preserve 
the Emperor” in Haydn’s quartet, No, 77, always 
prove, and upon this occasion they were deliciously 
executed. Sarasate gave two old world violin solos, 
a larghetto by Nardini, and a tambourin by Leclair, 
an early leader in the field of show music for his 
instrument. The tambourin, one of the numerous 


family of old fashioned dances, produced marked 
enthusiasm, from the piquancy of its phrases, and 
the pointed and masterly delivery of the great 
Spanish violinist. Mdme. Essipoff, as isthe fashion, 
closed the matinée with a number of short solos, 
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2 including a tenderly expressed and 


touched version of Chopin’s 


deliciously 
berceuse, Op. 57. 
This lady will be the pianist at the next and last 
matinée of the season. 

On Saturday the second Opera Concert of Her 
Majesty's forces was held at the Albert Hall. Mdme. 
Nilsson was of course the principal attraction. She 
sang the cavatina, ‘“ Tacea la notte” from * JI 
Trovatore,” the duet ‘*Teco il serba”’ from “ II 
Talismano” (with Signor Campanini), and Edith’s 
aria, ‘* Nella viva trepidanza,” from the same opera ; 
other selections from which were Sir Kenneth’s 
flower-song, ‘* Candido fiore,” by Signor Campanini ; 
Berengaria’s aria, ‘La guerra appena,” by Mdlle. 
Marie Roze; Richard’s aria, ¢Oh chi d’amor,” by 
Signor Rota; and, as finale to the concert, the 
Orchestral March All these pieces were well 
received. Other eminent members of Her Majesty’s 
Opera contributed to a varied program. 

Mr. Brinley Richards’s annual concerts are always 
characteristic: old favourites turn up again like 
visitors from afar, with just sufficient intervals 
between to them welcome. 
Welsh melodies and the concert-giver’s own compo- 
sitions form the staple of the entertainment; but 
then Mr. Richards’s works possess a variety which 
save the program from anything like monotony. 
Take two numbers which stood together in the 
selection on Tuesday last—Herrick’s Litany and 
the ‘* Anita.” Each is charming in its way; but 
between the earnest devotional appeal, the ‘ perfect 
musie wed to noble words,” and the simple senti- 
mental strain of the soldier, the musicianly range 
is wide. Sung with fervid spirit by Miss Edith 
Wynne, accompanied by the choir, the Litany 
produced a really solemn effect, justifying a remark 
of the late Mr. Chorley, that this was the best 
setting of Herrick’s words that he knew. From 
the contemplative sphere we pass to the martial 
spirit in “ Let the hills resound,” a bright chora 
march which once more produced its usual encore ; 
and then again to the brilliant Tarantelle for piano- 
forte, and the Arcadian scherzo with its babble of 
rivulet and twitter of birds : another well deserved bis 
as played by the composer. The classical element was 
represented, among other specimens, by a study of 
Moscheles—the ninth of his first book. It is 
replete with beautiful phrases of melody, written 
with all the grace and art of one whose mantle has 
not yet fallen on any successor. It was excellently 


their coming make 


interpreted by Mr. Richards, who, we hope, will | 


introduce us to other gems from the same source. 
A duet by Mendelssohn for piano and violoncello 
(Sig. Pezze) went well: this is one of the composer’s 
masterpieces. The vocalists were—besides Miss 
Wynne—Miss Mary Davies, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and a choir conducted by Signor 
Randegger. The Queen's Concert Room was well 
attended, and the audience enthusiastic. 

Dr. Sloman’s Cantata, ‘‘ Supplication and Praise,” 
which we recently noticed, was performed at the 
Royal Albert Hall on Wednesday evening, June 
17th, followed by a selection of Sacred Music. The 
Introductory Symphony to the “ Hymn of Praise,” 
Mendelssobn, was played before the Cantata. 
Dr. Sloman’s work more than deserves the com- 
mendation we bestowed on it. It was fairly 
performed. 

A féte in aid of the @uvres Frangaises, whose 
head-quarters aro at Leicester-place, Leicester- 
square, was given on Wednesday at the French 
Embassy. The patronage of her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales attested the worthiness of the case, 
and drew together a large assemblage of the leaders 
of London society. The work that is being carried 
on also excites great interest in France, where 
Marshal MacMahon heads a considerable list of 
patronesses, Among the most active friends of the 
society in London are the French Ambassador and 
the Duchesse de la Rochefoucauld Bisaccia, who 
gave the fete. The guests, who were extremely 
numerous, ineluded the Duchess of Buccleuch, the 
Marchioness of Lothian, the Countess Delawarr, the 
Princess de Croy, the Marquise de la Baume Pluvinel, 
the Baronne de Worms, and many others. A 
concert was held with an amount of success which 
may be imagined, when it is stated that the artists 
were M, de Sofia, 9 singer of faultless expression ; 





MM. Duvernoy and Sarasate, who played Beethoven’s 
‘* Kreutzer Sonata ;” Mdme. Conneau, and Mdme. 
Devaux. There was also a refreshment room, with 
lady patronesses presiding over the committees, 
where of course bazaar prices prevailed, and the 
society profited by the sale of cups of tea for five- 
pound notes and cigars at a guinea a-piece. A 
tombola or lottery was held at five o’clock, for 
which a large number of tickets were disposed of at 
ten shillings each. 

Signor Rizzelli gave his annual evening concert 
on Tuesday at the Beethoven Rooms, which were 
crowded with a fashionable and critical audience. 
The artists announced were Miss Josephine Sherring- 
ton, Miss Alice Fairman, Mdme. Conneau, Miss 
Bertha Griffiths, Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, Mdlle. Ro- 
mano, &c.; Signori Gardoni, Caravoglia, Romano, 
Topai and Rizzelli. The program was well selected, 
and the performance good. 

Mr. Charles Gardner gave his tenth annual 
morning concert at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 
Hanover Square, on June 13th. The vocalists were 
Miss Sophie Ferrari, Miss Lucy Franklein, and Mr. 
Vernon Rigby; violin, Mr. Henry Holmes; violon- 
cello, Signor Pezze; pianoforte, Mr. Walter Mac- 
farren and Mr. C. Gardner. The concert was fully 
and fashionably attended, and the audience were 
delighted with the entertainment provided for them, 
which indeed was excellent throughout. 

On Thursday afternoon last week at Cambridge 
Hall, Newman Street, a concert was given at which 
the harmonium was utilised as an instrument 
capable of affording pleasure to an audience. Mr. 
H. Van Landeghern on one of Cramer’s instruments 
was heard with attention, and created a very 
favourable impression by the ‘skill of the playing. 
The singing was good; the performances of Signorina 
Trentanove and Signor Rizzelli being particularly 
commendable. Signor Romili contributed two pretty 
songs, “‘ La Gelosia,” finely sung by Monari-Rocca, 
and a serenata. The two English ballads, com- 
posed by Mr. H. Van Landeghern, entitled ‘‘ There 
are angels dwelling with us,” and ‘“ Beautiful 
breeze of the sea,” were sung by a débutante, Miss 
Emily Colts, whose mezzo-soprano voice gives great 
promise. 

M. Alphonse Duvernoy’s last pianoforte recital 
was given at the Hanover Square Rooms on Friday 
afternoon, when he gave an admirable selection from 
the works of Handel (air varié in E major), Bach 
(Fugue No. 2), Beethoven (finale of Sonata in D 
minor), Weber (Grand Sonata, Op. 49), Liszt 
(a) Caprice on motifs of Schubert, (b) Nocturne in A 
flat), and Chopin (Etude No. 2,and Grand Polonaise 
in A flat.) M. Duvernoy achieved considerable 
success in the rendering of three pieces of his own 
composition—a barcarolle, caprice, and scherzo. M. 
Duvernoy here exhibited fertility of invention, 
assured knowledge, and good artisticsympathy. Mr. 
Wadmore sang ‘“‘Nasce el bosco,” from Handel’s 
‘“ Ezio,” and Miss Jessie Jones gave an aria, 
‘* Lovely Spring,” by Mr. Willem Coenen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Blagrove’s third and last con- 
certina and pianoforte recital took place on Thursday 
afternoon last week, at the Beethoven Rooms. The 
program included J. 8. Bach’s Sonata in E major, 
No. 3 (concertina and pianoforte) ; Fantasia, ‘* Guil- 
laume Tell,” for concertina ; Beethoven’s Sonata in 
C minor, Op. 111; Regondi’s ‘‘ Etude de Concert,” 
for concertina (by desire); Prudent’s piano solo 
‘‘Les Naiades,”’ and a MS. concertante duet, on 
themes from ‘“‘ Faust.” Miss Maas and Mr. Finlay 
Finlayson contributed some agreeable vocal music. 








THEATRES. 


At the Gaiety morning performance of Saturday 
the ‘‘ Princess of Trebizonde”’ was played, with Mr. 
J. G. Taylor a capital Cabriolo, despite the remem- 
brance of Toole in the same part. Miss Augusta 
Thomson was as brisk and spirited as everin Zanetta; 
Mr. Charles Lyall was admirably comic as T'rampolini, 
and Miss Farren’s sprightliness in the part of Regina 
may be well imagined. Mrs. Leigh is in the cast; 
also Messrs. Soutar and Maclean, so that theensemble 
is very well sustained, The opera will be repeated 
to-morrow, 











The new Juliet introduced to London on Saturday 
at the Queen’s Theatre by Miss Louise Hibbert, hag 
decided points for approval in her demeanour. Tall 
and attractive in figure, endowed with a pleasant 
voice, and tastefully attired,? Miss Hibbert ex- 
hibits also the evidence of careful study. She is 
not of course a finished actress by any means 
as yet. She has mastered the softer expres- 
sions, but for displaying the -higher range of 
emotions—passion, devotion, despair—she has yet 
much to prepare. Her best effects were made 
in the tender aspect of Juliet’s character. However, 
all taken, Miss Hibbert gave earnest of making one 
day a valuable addition to our classical players. The 
girlishness of Juliet’s nature is very charming when 
it isnot merely assumed by a performer who has 
obviously passed by many years the realm of maiden- 
hood. Miss Hibbert has the faculty of conveying 
the full youth and charm of the heroine at whose 
precocity von Hartmann is so gravely shocked. 
The pretty picture, however, was in bad setting. 
Save Mr. Ryder, whose Friar Laurence is always 
admirable, and also Mr. Manders who makes a 
capital Nurse, the performers came poorly to the 
scratch. The scenery, too, stuck, and on one 
occasion produced hissing ; whereupon Mr. Ryder 
asked the audience what they expected in a theatre 
which was always closing. This remark, considering 
the respectable run of the ** Wandering Heir” atthe 
Queen’s, seemed to us uncalled for. Certainly it 
was not the fault of the building that the scratch 
company of Saturday played badly, nor that the 
stage management was obviously defective. 

On Friday and Saturday Messrs. James and 
Thorne took their benefit at the Vaudeville, when 
Boucicault’s old comedy of ‘‘ Old Heads and Young 
Hearts,” was presented, with Mr. Farren playing 
Jesse Rural, Mr. James, Tom Coke, and Mr. Thorne, 
Colonel Rocket. The performance, which was re- 
peated on Monday and during the present week, 
attracted on each occasion a large number of the 
friends of the popular managers. The comedy is 
very well enacted. Mr. Farren’s make-up and 
delineation of the old tutor's part once more struck 
the audience with the conviction of this artist’s 
wonderful talent as 2 character actor. Mr. David 
James’s playing was full of force and skill, and Mr. 
Thorne’s of his usual quiet humour. Messrs. 
Horace Wigan, Teesdale, Charles Warner and 
Righton are in the cast and add to the complete- 
ness. The ladies are Miss Amy Roselle, Miss Kate 
Bishop, and Miss Larkin. The first imports some 
of the Haymarket school of comedy, not without its 
charm. She has a certain grace of archness and 
vivacity and forms an acquisition to the stage. 
Miss Larkin has a character which just suits her— 
an indolent affected Countess fond of pet dogs and 
with little sympathy for anything else. Miss Kate 
Bishop is as attractive as usual. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 


At the Lyric Hall, Great Portland Street, on 
Monday evening, Mr. Charles Sleigh gave a dramatic 
performance and concert. The performance com- 
menced with the comedietta “‘ Zo Oblige Benson,” 
followed by ‘Still Waters Run Deep,” produced under 
the direction of Mr. Charles Warner ; and concluded 
with a vocal and instrumental concert. The parts 
were all sustained by members of the British Musical 
and Dramatic Institute, who made their first 
corporate appearance in public. The entertainment 
reflected great credit on the managers and members 
of the Institute. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s Entertainment at 
St. George’s Hall, which has met with very great 
success since its commencement in April last, will 
be altered on Monday, by the production of a new 
first part, entitled ‘One Too Many,” by Mr. F. C. 
Burnand, assisted by Mr. F. H. Cowen, who has 
written the music. The last performance of ‘ Mil- 
dred’s Well” will be given on Saturday next. The 
short season for which Mr. and Mrs. German Reed 
engaged the Hall is fast drawing to a close, and will 
be followed by a tour in the country, previous to the 
opening of a new place of entertainment, of which 9 
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lease has been secured. Mr. Corney Grain’s popular 
musical sketch, ‘‘ A Day in Town,” and Mr. F. C. 
Burnand’s last novelty, ‘“‘ He’s Coming!” will be 
retained in the program. 
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THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 

After a preliminary public rehearsal of the chief 
effects on Friday, which was attended by a large 
number of listeners, the Handel Festival proper 
commenced on Monday. The work of the day was 
the ‘‘ Messiah.” There is no necessity in a musical 
journal to keep readers in constant memory of the 
history of the Handel Festival. Its real history in 
all that refers to its improvement and development 
is a span of ten years or thereabouts, and the stages 
of that improvement are found recorded in our 
yearly pages. Equally needless were it to criticise 
for the thousandth time Handel’s “ Messiah ”—a 
work whose familiarity even to the non-musical 
public is almost as great as its glory. What remains 
to be repeated of the Festival to musical readers 
is the record of its incidents. The large force of 
executants assembled on Monday in the Handel 
orchestra at the Crystal Palace, and Sir Michael 
Costa entered a little before two o’clock, at which 
hour the first bar of the National Anthem com- 
menced; and this hymn having finished with the 
full powers of principals, chorug, band and organ, 
the ‘‘ Messiah” was proceeded with. Malle. Titiens 
and Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini were the principal ladies, 
reinforced by Mdmes. Sinico and Patey; and the 
men were Messrs. Vernon Rigby, Santley, Agnesi 
Mdlle. Titiens’s superb voice 
penetrated to the remotest part of the transept, and 
both in her splendid declamation of the recitatives 
and the finish of her vocalisation in the airs this 
great artist appeared to her fullest advantage. 
Mdme. Sinico, who sang in the second and third 
parts, was somewhat out of voice, her upper notes 
especially appearing to lack their usual clearness 
and resonance. Nevertheless she sang the airs 
“ How beautiful,” and ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth” in true artistic style, and gained deserved 
encomiums from the audience. Mr. Santley gained 
special applause by his fine declamation in ‘‘ Why 
do the nations” and ‘“‘ The trumpet shall sound” 
(the latter with the excellent obbligato of Mr. T. 
Harper); and Mr. Vernon Rigby proved himself a 
eady and willing substitute for Mr. Sims Reeves in 
the airs, ‘‘ Behold! and see,” &c., Mr. Reeves having 
been disabled by a cold from appearing. The chorus, 
with their massiveness of voice-power produced a 
vastly impressive effect, however little can be said from 
the critical standpoint in praise of their precision. 
Where such masses have to be dealt with anything 
like accurate precision is impossible ; but en revanche 
we get tremendous volume, strength and energy ; 
and the band being excellent in addition, the total 
effect is incontestable. Certainly too, the choral 
music has never been more finely sung than this 
year, and probably could hardly be better rendered. 
The material of which the band is composed 
includes ninety-five first violins, led by M. Sainton ; 
ninety-three second violins, led by Mr. J. T. Willy ; 
sixty-two violas, led by Mr. C. W. Doyle; a similar 
number of violoncellos, with M. Lasserre as prin- 
cipal; and sixty-nine double basses, headed by Mr. 
J. T. Howell. Messrs. J. Radcliff, W. L. Barrett, 
Browne, and Keppel were amongst the flautists ; 
Messrs. Barrett, Horton, Dubrucq, amidst the 
oboists; Messrs. Lazarus and Maycock the leading 
clarionettists; and, not to multiply instances which 
accrue in every department of the orchestra, we may 
state that the finest possible talent present was 
reinforced by a numerous body of amateur per- 
formers of acknowledged ability. Such a band and 
such a chorus have never before been heard within 
the walls of the Sydenham Palace, and nothing ap- 
proaching them can be heard elsewhere. The choral 
numbers of the oratorios went with a smoothness 
and evenness not perfect, it is true, but tending 
with a visible direction towards perfection. Among 
instances may be mentioned the noble choral fugue, 
‘He trusted in God,” and the immortal “ Halle- 
lujah"—the contrasts of piano and forte in the| {i 
atter haying been especially admirable; the 








exultant ‘“ Worthy is the Lamb,” and _fugal 
‘* Amen,” having terminated the day's performance 
triumphantly. Mr. Willing—undeniably the best 
man living for his post—presided at the organ 
with his customary ability. ‘ 

The middle day of the Handel week is generally 
the most attractive, being devoted to miscellaneous 
selection. That of Wednesday was highly in- 
teresting, and attracted a large crowd, despite the 
stormy thunder-weather. The program had two 
divisions, sacred and secular, the religions composi- 
tions being grouped first in the following order :— 


SPINE oo 66.5000 o606-1ugn-bdbrdisacence Occasional Oratorio. 
Chorus, How excellent Thy Name.. 

Air, O Lord, whose mercies .......... 

Chorus, Env y, eldest born of eee . > Saul, 

Dead March.. eese 

*Chorus, Gird on ‘thy sword... 


Air, How willing my paternal love.. Samson. 
*Chorus, When His loud voice.. 
Recitative. Deeper and deeper still .. » Jephthah. 
Air, Waft her, Angels ......ccsccocce, 
“Air, If guiltless blood . -ls 
*Chorus, Righteous Heaven.. waar 


*Air, Lord, to Thee each night. ni deka 


Theodora. 
*Chorus, Glory be to the Father...... 


Utretcht Jubilate. 
The asterisks indicate a first performance at these 
festivals. Here then wasnovelty. The chorus from 
** Saul,” “ Gird on thy sword,” is an appeal from the 
people to their king, with a magnificent fugue on 
the words ‘ Retrieve the Hebrew name,” and its 
glorious allegro in 3-4 time, ‘* While others,” ren- 
dered by the huge choir with admirable precision. 
‘“When His loud voice” from ‘ Jephthah” is a 
powerful, vigorous, elastic composition, which might 
have been written in Handel’s prime rather than at 
the close of his career, when blindness was ‘coming 
on. The beauty and power of the chorus which 
forms so imposing a climax to the first part of the 
oratorio; the contrasted emotions expressed by the 
recitative; and the intense resignation and pathos 
of the air sung by the bereaved father, have scarcely 
been, surpassed, even by their composer. Nothing 
in Handel’s lighter style comes more gratefully to an 
audience, and as the executants did their work in 
splendid fashion, the result was perfect. This day 
Mr. Sims Reeves turned up at the due moment, and 
was received with an overpowering demonstration— 
atempest of cheering, audience waving their handker- 
chiefs and orchestra their music books. The public 
evidently recognised the gravity of the illness 
through which the artist had passed, and were 
delighted to see him again. The reception stimu- 
lated Mr. Reeves into double energy. In the’ high 
notes, and in the middle register alike, his voice 
appears as fresh and sonorous as ever. There was 
naturally a tremendous call for Mr. Reeves, who 
came forward and bowed his acknowledgments from 
the platform. That delivery had proved that he is 
still great and unapproachable in grand declamation 
and intense pathos. On the close of the air, ‘ Waft 
her, angels,” the singer was greeted with applause 
which surpassed even that by which he was received 
on his entry. 

The Jesser known oratorios of Handel, ‘* Susanna” 
and “Theodora,” were represented by three seldom 
performed numbers. The first, expressive of Susanna’s 
submission to her impending doom, was very ex- 
pressively sung by Malie. Titiens. The chorus—after 
some impressive introductory writing—includes a 
masterly fugal movement on the phrase ‘ Treble 
guilt.” This chorus throughout is a noble specimen 
of Handel in his loftiest mood. 

Very impressive was the effect of this fugue, as 
given by all the male voices, and in admirable style 
did both orchestra and chorus attack the florid 
counterpoint with which Handel embellished his 
theme. Indeed, the performance was worthy of the 
work. The short extract from ‘ Theodora” was 
chastely given by Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini; and the 
fine chorus from the Jubilate composed (with a Te 
Deum) in 1713 for the celebration of the Peace of 
Utrecht, brought the first part to a highly effective 
close. Now followed the secular selection in the 
following order. 

Concerto, organ (with orchestra), No. 4. 


5 se (wi - solo) Othe pleasnre of the plains. 
Air. os Hush, ye pretty _— ea 
Air. oot Love in her eyes .... .{  Acia and 
Chorus . Sess ve Wretched lovers! ..... Galatea. 
seeps. . } (Lvage, 1 melt, 1 burn . | 
Air... me (9, rudder then - cherry. 

oeeees Vrom Harmon, ss} Bae Dry den’s 

yt ht “The ‘trumpet’s ‘Youd clapgour. 





Ee Ah! mio cor!...... 


SR aad voice Where’ er you walk .........- 
Chorus .... 
rv 


Alcina. 
Semele. 
The many rend tbe skies .... \ Alexan- 
Revenge! Timotheus cries .... j der’s Feast. 
See, the Conquering Hero.... Joshua. 


The opening concerto for organ, one of those works 
written for his own performance at the oratorio 
concerts, was fourth of the sixth published in 1788. 
It was played by Mr. Best, who imported his own 
notion of time and his own cadenza. But Handel 
is fair game for the improvers, while to touch Beet- 
hoven is sheer sacrilege. ‘The rest of the program 
contains pretty familiar airs, sung by well-known 
singers. ‘QO, the pleasures of the plains,” and 
‘Hush, ye pretty warbling choir,” were given with 
rare ability by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington ; ‘* Love 
in her eyes sits playing,’ produced for Mr. Lloyd 
vehement applause and a recall; and our old friend 
‘*O, ruddier than the cherry,” was splendidly de- 
livered by Mr. Santley. The choral numbers of this 
selection were magnificently sung in spite of their 
difficulty, and gave the highest satisfaction. Dry- 
den’s ‘‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” and his “ Alex- 
ander’s Feast,” were given in extract with fine effect; 
and the air (with chorus) was well declaimed by Mr. 
Rigby. The air from ‘ Alcina’ was charmingly 
sung by Mdlle. Titiens; that from ‘ Semele” re- 
ceived full justice from Mr. Cummings ; the declama- 
tory song from ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast” having displayed 
to advantage Signor Agnesi’s fluent vocalisation. 
Altogether the day was very successful. The last 
performance takes place this afternoon, consisting 
of “ Israel in Egypt.” 
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A LUTHER FESTIVAL. 





In August next three days of a Luther Festival 
will be held in Judenbach, an old village of Thuringia, 
between Nuremberg and Augsburg. Dr. Martin 
Luther passed through this village in 1530, on his 
way to the fortress of Coburg, an outlaw, while his 
followers and supporters were on the way to Augs- 
burg for the purpose of laying the principles of the 
Augsburg Confession before the Kaiser and Diet. 
The party rested for some time at the little block- 
house inn of the village. Besides Luther there were 
Melancthon, Justus Jonas, Agricola and Spalatin, 
Elector Johann the Steadfast, the Elector Johann 
Friedrich, Duke Franz of Liineberg, Prince Wolfgang 
of Anhalt, Count Ernst of Gleichen, seventy knights 
and nobles, and 160 horsemen. ‘The inn existed in 
its old form up to a year ago, when it was offered 
for sale, and might have been destroyed had not the 
citizens of Sonneberg come upon the happy idea of 
purchasing it as it stood, and then removing it 
entire to a mount near their city, the Schénberg, 
celebrated for the beautiful prospect there enjoyed. 
Not only has the exterior of the house been preserved, 
but the interior arrangéments, as they existed in 
Luther's time, have been restored. The inn in ils 
new position is now nearly completed, and the 
festival inauguration is to take place during the 
first three days in August. In its restored form it 
will bear the name “ Zum Dr. Martin Luther.” 
With the inauguration the committee proposes a 
festival program, comprising, besides old German 
festivities, such as an old German shooting festival 
and the contest of mastersingers, a semi-dramatic 
representation of historical scenes connected with 


; Luther's sojurn in Judenbach in the year 1530, The 


program is as follows :—Saturday afternoon, August 
Ist, inauguration of the village inn; annual féte 
day of the village handworkers ; music and dancing, 
shooting, &c. On Sunday the day’s festivities will 
be commenced by Romish choral singing on the 
Schlossberg; at noon the procession will move from 
the Schlossberg to the place of festivities on the 
Schinberg. Then will commence a representation 
of Judenbach village life in 1530, representing the 
sale of indulgences in the market- place, and beggar 
monks swarming in the village. Wood carvers, 
turners, wood painters, celebrate their annual féte 
day. There are music and dances, mountebanks 
and clowns, and a ‘wonder doctor.” The sellers 
of indulgences reap a rich harvest, as do the beggar 
monks from the sale of relics and pictures of saints 
and martyrs. The Blector arrives with Dr. Luther, 
to the joy of the villagers. Luther chases out the 
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workers of abomination, who fly in hot haste from 
the neighbourhood; and so forth. After this his- 
torical picture will follow the inauguration of the 
old inn, ‘‘ To Dr. Martin Luther,’’ and the singing 
of the chorale, ‘‘ Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 
At five o’clock in the afternoon will commence the 
representation of an old German shooting festival, 
at which the Elector and his suite will attend. There 
will likewise be a contest of mastersingers. In the 
evening there will be festal plays in the Shooting 
Hall and in the Gymnastic Hall. The festivities of 
the following day, Monday, will be commenced by 


the singing of ‘Gexman Church chorales in the | 


Schlossberg. In the morning there will be the 
village féte, fair, music and dancing, prize-shooting, 
contest of mastersingers; in the afternoon, distribu- 
tion of prizes by the Elector, then music and dancing, 
and in the evening balls in the Shooting Hall and in 
the Gymnastic Hall. Such is the very inviting pro- 
gram, which will doubtless be faithfully carried out, 





REVIVAL OF GERMANISM. 


It has been remarked by Englishmen in Germany 
that of late years the English have been falling into 
disfavour with our German kinsmen. There was a 
time, and not so very long ago, when men and things 
British were extremely popular in the Father- 
land. Our Constitution was immensely admired, 
although its altogether un- 
German; English racing, English novels, English 
People of the 
highest social distinction had their children chris- 
tened by English ‘front names; ’’ and those whose 
offspring bad already been fitted with German 
Vornamen converted and abbreviated these latter 
into English for family use. Thus, Heinrich, in 
many a noble German house, became Harry, 
Wilhelm, Bill. A notorious example of this parti- 
ular transformation may be cited in the person of 
he Realm-Chancellor’s second son, to whom the 
King, when Prince Wilhelm of Prussia, stood god- 
father, and who has never been called anything 
but Bill since he could walk. 
Polly; and Emilie, Lily. 
morning tub was slowly 
other 


indefiniteness was 


governesses, were all the fashion. 


So Marie became 
Even the British 
finding its way, with 
institutions of a sanitary na- 
ture, into this country. Alas! as Prussia grew 
in strength and territorially expanded—as she 
turned Austria out of the Fatherland’s doors, 
trampled France under foot, and engaged in the 
tremendous enterprise of absorbing Germany into 
the Mark Brandenburgh—her fondness for England 
and the English sensibly diminished, She has, 
for some time past, been undergoing a Teutonic 
relapse. Time was when English and French were 
freely spoken in Berlin salons, now you hear nothing 
but German, and of the sternest. The Highwellborns 
who are favoured with children, call them by such 
names as Chlodwig, Berchthold and Ekkehard— 
Brunhilde, Thusnelda, and Adelheid. The days of 
Harry and Lily are past. Even the hotels manifest 
a linguistic patriotism that is at once funny and 
singularly at variance with the principles upon 
which hotel-keeping is based. French, as well as 
English, is rigidly banished from the bills of fare of 
these establishments. Dessert is become “ Nach- 
tisch,” which really does not sound quite nice, even 
to a German ear; Hors d’muvres, “ Vorspeise ;” 
Entremets, ‘* Mittelspeise;” Beefsteak, ‘‘Gebratenes 
Rindfleisch ;" Omelette, ‘* Eierkuchen ;” and so forth 
ad infinitum. Welsh rarebit has been spared, and 
remains, in the pure hote? English of Germany, 
Wales rabitz ;” but this isgbecause the local philo- 
logists can make out no@»fect German synonym 
for the title expressed by those two triumphantly 
British words. These patriotic reforms bave not, it 
would seem, extended to the Rhine, where we are 
still tolerated; but.in the northern parages, the 
Briton is at a discount. 


domestic 





Society ror tHe ENcouRAGEMENT OF THE FINE 
Ants.—The concluding conversazione of the present 
session was held at the South Kensington Museum 
last evening. Several hours were passed in in- 
specting the art treasures, and in listening to music 
by the band of the Honourable Artillery Company, 
under the direction of Siguor G. Tamplini. 


REVIEWS. 


| he Women of the Arabs. By the Rey. H. Harris 
| Jxssor, D.D. London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co. 1874. . 


This book is compiled by a missionary, and edited 
by two other parsons, Dr. Robinson and the Rev. 
| Isaac Riley. It is nevertheless entertaining and in 
| many parts amusing. The missionary evidently 
|knew his way among the ladies of Arabia, and 
| appears to have enjoyed their society pas mal. Not 
i that there can be much intellectually interesting in 





| the Syrian femininity, who appear to be wholly sunk 
|and brutalised, mainly through the tyranny of the 
men. Girls in Syria may be married at the age of 
ten and become grandmothers at twenty-one. The 
Mohammedans object to a girl being taught to write, 
lest she should take to write clandestine letters, 
| The Druzes of Lebanon are most despotic towards 
| their wives; but among the Nusairiyeh women are 
worst treated, being excluded from all religious 
communion as unclean beasts. This miserable race 
of Nusairiyeh believe in transmigration of souls, and 
| hold that the spirit of a wicked man is punished by 
| his being born again a dog or a woman, whereas an 
| obedient woman may be rewarded by being regene- 
|rated aman. And the poor degraded pitiable lasses 
{comfort themselves in their servitude with the dim 
hope of becoming men after this short life. Amongst 
|no class is much care manifested for woman’s life. 
Until recently, in Syria, women were poisoned, thrown 
down wells, beaten to death, or cast into the sea, and 
the Government made no inquisition into the matter. 
/On the whole itis better to be a camel in Arabia 
than a woman: the quadruped is more kindly 
He frequently goes taish, however, or mad. 





treated. 
In February rabies is common, and the animals bite 
| Severely. Dr. Jessop once saw a camel taish in 
| Beirut, and he was driving the whole town before 
|him. Wherever he came, with his tongue hanging 
| down and a foaming froth pouring from his mouth 
as he growled and bellowed through the streets, the 
people would leave their shops and stools and run in 
dismay. A few years ago a drove of camels were 
passing through the city of Damascus. The Arabs 
drive camels like sheep, hundreds and sometimes 
thousands in a flock, and they look awkward enough. 
When this drove entered the city, something 
frightened them, and they began to run. Hundreds 
of them went through the narrow streets, knocking 
over men and women and donkeys, upsetting the 
shopkeepers, and spilling out their wares on the 
ground, and many persons were badly bruised. At 
length a carpenter saw them coming and put a 
timber across the street, which dammed up the in- 
furiated tide of camels, and they dashed against one 
another until they were all wedged together, and 
thus their owners secured them. 

To revert however to the women, Missionary 
effort, which of course aims at educating the sex, is 
of quite recent date: the first missionary of the 
Reformed Church went to Syria in 1821 and died 
next year. The Americans have since then laboured 
assiduously in this field. The Jesuits were before 
us and America; and Dr. Jessop is heavy on the 
Jesuits. He says that the emissaries of Rome 
are labouring with sleepless vigilance to win 
Syria to the Papacy. Sisters of Charity, Sisters 
of Nazareth, Jesuits, Lazarists, Capuchins, Domi- 
nicans and Franciscans, monks, nuns, and 
Papal Legatees, swarm in the land. Let them 
swarm: better that Syria should be Roman 
Catholic than grovelling in her present Islamitish 
mire. If Dr. Jessop and his friends can make Con- 
gregationalists or Independents of the sons of 
Ishmael, well and good ; but don’t let him abuse his 
fellow-Christians. Schools are now pretty freely 
established in Syria, and Syrian small boys leave 
their shoes outside the door while they are filling 
their heads with knowledge. Shoes are called kob- 
kobs. There will be fifty boys, and of course a 
hundred shoes, all mixed together in one pile. 
When school is out, the boys make a rush for the 
door. Then comes the tug of war. A dozen boys 


are standing and shuffling on the pile of shoes, 
looking down, and kicking away the other shoes, 
running their toes into their own, stumbling over 








the kob-kobs, and then making a dash to get out of 
the crowd. Sometimes shins will be kicked, and 
hair pulled, and tarbooches thrown off, and a great 
screaming and cursing follow, which will only cease 
when the Mfallim comes with his stick, and 
quells the riot. Sometimes when men leave their 
shoes outside the door of a house where they are 
calling, some one will steal them, and then they are 
in a sorry plight. Shoes are regarded as very un- 
clean, and when you are talking in polite society, 
it will never do to speak of them, without asking 
pardon. You would say, ‘‘ The other day some one 
stole my new shoes, ajellak Allah;” i.e., May God 
exalt you above such a vile subject! You would use 
the same words if you were talking with a Moslem, 
and spoke of a dog; a hog, a donkey, a girl, or a 
woman. 

Hagiolatry is in great favour among the Moslems: 
Dr. Jessop tells the story of a shrine where an 
ancient prophet was supposed to repose, his tomb 
being kept by a Sheikh named Ali. This shrine 
was on a hill, under a big oak tree, and the 
white dome could be seen for miles around. 
Lamps were kept burning day and night in the 
tomb, and if any one extinguished them they were 
miraculously lighted again. Men with sore eyes 
came to visit it and were cured. The earth around 
the tomb was carried off and used as medicino. 
Nobody knew the name of the prophet, but 
the tomb was called “‘Kobr en Nebi,” or ‘‘tomb 
of the prophet.” Sheikh Ali drove a wonderful 
trade in selling incense and in receiving the offerings 
of the faithful. At last his servant, Mohammed, 
who attended him, became weary of living in 
one place, and asked leave to go and seek his 
fortune in distant parts. So Sheikh Ali gave him 
his blessing and presented him with a donkey, that 
he might ride when tired of walking. Then 
Mohammed set out on his journey. He went 
through cities and towns and villages, and at last 
came out on the mountains east of Jordan in a desert 
place. No Village or house was in sight, and night 
came on. Tired, hungry, and discouraged, 
Mohammed lay down on his donkey on a great pile 
of stones, and fell asleep. In the morning he awoke, 
and, alas, his donkey was dead. He was in despair, 
but his kindly nature would not let the poor brute 
lie there to be devoured by jackalls and vultures, 
so he piled a mound of stones over its body, 
and sat,down to weep. By came a rich Hadji, 
returning from Mecca, and asked Mohammed 
the reason of his grief. Mohammed replied 
that he had found the tomb of a holy prophet 
and was in sore distress, for he could not afford to 
be its keeper. The good Hadji presented Moham- 
med with a rich gift, and riding off, spread the news, 
and pilgrims thronged to the spot with rich presents 
and offerings. As money came in Mohammed 
throught masons and built a costly tomb, with a 
all white dome that could be seen across the 
Jordan. He lived in a little room by the tomb, 
and soon the miraculous lights began to appear in 
the tomb at night, which Mohammed had kindled 
when no one was near. He increased in fame and 
wealth, and the prophet’s tomb became one of the 
great shrines of the land. 

At length Sheikh Ali heard of the new holy place 
in the desert, and set out to visit it, bringing 
presents. What was his surprise to recognise in 
the holy keeper of the tomb his old servant, Mo- 
hammed. ‘Salam alaykoom,” said Sheikh Ali. 
‘“‘ Alaykoom es Salam,” replied Mohammed. When 
he asked him how he came here, and how he found 
this tomb, Mohammed replied, ‘“‘ This tomb is a 
great ‘sirr,’ or mystery, and I am forbidden to 
utter the secret.” ‘‘ But you must tell me,” said 
Sheikh Ali, “for I am a father to you.” Moham- 
med refused and Ali insisted, until at length 
Mohammed said, ‘‘ My honoured Sheikh, you re- 
member having given me a donkey. It was a 
faithful donkey, and when it died I buried it. This 
is fhe tomb of that donkey!" ‘+ Mashallah ! 
Mashallah !” said Sheikh Ali, ‘the will of Allah be 
done!” Then they ate and drank together, and re- 
newed the memory of their former life, and then 
Sheikh Mohammed said to Sheikh Ali, ‘‘ My master, 
as I have told you the ‘ sirr’ of my prophet’s tomb, 
I wish to know the secret of yours.” ‘‘ Impossible,” 
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said Ali, ‘‘ for that is one of the ancient mysteries, 
too sacred to be mentioned by mortal lips.” ‘ But 
you must tell me, even as I have told you.” At 
length the old Sheikh Ali stroked his snowy beard, 
adjusted his white turban, and whispered to 
Mohammed, “ And my holy place is the tomb of that 
donkey’s father!” ‘* Mashallah,” said Mohammed, 
“may Allah bless the beard of the holy donkeys !” 








Learning the Guitar. 
PratrTen. 


At last we have got a book of instructions for the 
guitar, by means of which every beginner can really 
find out how to proceed in acquiring the art of playing 
this romantic instrument. Difficult in itself, and 
rendered more than doubly so by numerous old- 
fashioned books of confusing directions, we have now 
a cleat and step-by-step simplification of the whole 
process. In the first ten pages the learner who per- 
severes with ordinary attention will comprehend the 
chief principle and method, and will inevitably find 
all that follows comparatively easy of attainment. 
A perfectly new feature is introduced in the form of 
numerous diagrams, all most carefully fingered and 
described through every detail, in short the minute 
practical pains taken in the composition and printing 
of this work deserve not only all the praise, but all 
the success it is sure to obtain. Those who may 
remember General Perronet Thompson’s elaborate 
work on “ The Enharmonic Guitar,” composed, as 
he said, ‘‘to teach his daughter the guitar,” will be 
not a little surprised in comparing its scientific and 
‘almost confounding perplexities with the minute 
practical simplifications and facilities of Mdme. 
Pratten’s present work. After the instructions we 
find a choice and admirable selection of songs set to 
the different national airs, with guitar accompani- 
ment and carefully fingered. Some further particu- 
lars will be found in our advertising cclumns. 


Simplified by Mom. Sipyey 








(J. B, Cramer & Co. } 
* Little Sunshine.” Words by F. E. Wraruerty, 

M.A. Music by J. L. Motnoy. 

The octave F to F includes the piquant melody 
which Mr. Molloy has assigned to the glorification 
of ‘Little Sunshine.” The union of verse and 
music is particularly happy; it is one of those 
ditties which any one can sing, and every one will 
remember. It is in F’, 6-8 time, simple and easy as 
it is possible to be. 





“ Two Little Wooden Shoes.” Song. Words by F. 
E. Wearuerty, M.A. Music by J. L. Mounoy. 
We have more than once had to speak in praise 

of Mr. Weatherly’s lyric verses, and the present 

occasion calls for no exceptional remarks. Mr. 

Molloy’s setting is good and telling, and has the 

genuine ring which brings popularity to the song 

and credit to the singer. It is set in D, 6-8 time, 

compass nine notes D to E, 








[R. Cocks & Co.) 

Classics at Home. A choice selection of subjects 
from the Works of the Greatest Composers. 
Edited, arranged and fingered for the Pianoforte 
by Wiit1am SmaLtwoop. 

The first twelve numbers of this series contains 
the following pieces:—‘‘ Disdainful of Danger,” 
Handel; ‘‘ Quoniam tu Solus,” (2nd service) Haydn ; 
‘** Dona Nobis,” (8rd service) Mozart; ‘ Pastorale,”’ 
(Nativity concerto) Corelli; ‘‘ Cum Sancto,” (D major) 
Cherubini; “ Qui Tollis,’’ (12th service) Mozart; 
Minuet and Trio, (1st symphony) Haydn; “ Voi 
che Sapete,” Mozart; ‘Che Faro,” Gluck; March 
and Trio, (12th symphony) Mozart; Allegro Moderato, 
Clementi; ‘‘ Quando Miro,’ Mozart. 

In the arrangement of pieces of this kind, it is 
difficult to familiarize without lowering and conse- 
quently spoiling the original. Mr. Smallwood 


however, has been quite successful in the former 
attempt, while avoiding the inconvenience which 
commonly attends it. We consider these excerpts 
most valuable for young students, as calculated 
to originate and confirm a taste for the highest class 
of music, and as giving a foretaste of the pleasure 


| I'he Dewdrop. 











vith which, having matured in cultivation and 

mproved the talents nature has endowed them with, 

hey proceed to study the entire works from which 

‘hese Home Classics are selected. We have only to 

idd that the selections are judiciously made, every 

possible variety of music being included; while the 

uitractiveness of each piece is undeniable. 

* Phillis Fair.” 
ANNE Fricker. 
This pretty pastoral—reminding one strongly of 

Herrick or Sir John Suckling—is set to an equally 

pretty air: both are’ charming in their simplicity 

and power of expression. Any one can sing ‘ Phillis 

Fair,” and sing it moreover with effect. Key G, 6-8 

time, compass an octave, D to D. 


Song. Written and composed by 





“Parting Words.” Song. Written by Manta 

Xnvena Hayes. Composed by M. Guia. 

We can recommend this naive little chanson to 
our readers, as light, tuneful, and pleasing, while it 
requires the minimum of exertion, and is very brief. 
Key B flat, 3-8 time, compass D to F. 


“Over the Neva gliding.” Song. Written by 
Mania X. Hayes. Music by A. Darcomiskey. 
A pretty Volkslied, with a sort of burden which is 
set for two voices. It is very simple and at the 
same time very characteristic. 


The Christian Soldier. Sacred Song. Words by H. 
Kinxe Wuitre. Music by Briniey Ricuanps. 
These well-known lines have been often set, but 

hardly with more effect than in the composition 
before us. It is given first as a song, with the usual 
accompaniment throughout; and appended is the 
same melody harmonised in short score for four 
voices. 








Derniére Idée. (Franz Scuunenr.) Arranged for 

Piano by C. A. Caspar. 

A good transcription of Schubert's ‘ Last thoughts 
of a Frantic One,” worthy the attention of a good 
player. Taste and touch are the essentials required 
rather than gymnastic power. 

Adeline. Mélodie pour Piano, Par E. A. Favararr. 
Bluette de Salon. Pour piano par 

KE, A. Favareer. 

The above are new editions of established favourites. 
They are really good and taking pianoforte music, 
and make capital teaching pieces. 


(Ku1rz. ] 

‘The Lost Maiden.” Song. Poetry by Joun 

Knicut. Music by Bennert Ginperr. | 

This is a startling ballad, a most unexpected 
catastrophe suddenly supervening on a lover’s lament, 
There is considerable merit in the musical treatment, 
but the subject is too painful. Key D, major and 
minor alternating; 6-8 time, compass C to F, eleven 
notes. 





{Lamporn Cock. } 
Fairy Days. Ballad. Written by Tuackenay. 
to Music by J. L. Harron. 

It is almost impossible to conceive a better setting 
of Thackeray’s familiar and admired verses than that 
furnished by Mr. Hatton in the charmingly deserip- 
tive music which he has wedded to them. Starting 
and ending as the author does, in the world of Fact, 
he takes us meanwhile for a rapid run through 
Fairyland. The key is C (with an episode in A flat), 
2-4 time throughout, the compass C to F. It will 
require a tasteful pianist to do justice to the illus- 
trative accompaniment. 


Set 


“ Oh, lay me by the waters.’ Song. Composed by 
J. Tuoxopore TRExew. 

*T hear thy voice in dreams.” 
J. Tueopore TREKELL. 
The former song is prettily set in A flat, 2-4 time, 

he romantic sentiment of the words being well 

sxpressed in the melody, which ranges from E to F. 

it is not exigéant, and will please most people. The 

yecond song, also in A flat, is of heavier construction, 


Song. Composed by 





but goes with good swing, and by some would be 

preferred of the two. It is set in common time, the 

compass C to F, eleven notes. Both songs display 
many musicianly points. 

“So you're going to leave us, Mary.” Song. The 
Words by Brarrice Angncnompre. The Music by 
Grorce Frepenick Harton. 

A parents’ farewell to an only daughter on the 
approach of her wedding. The music goes very well 
to the words and has the agreeable element of 
sadness which seems essential to such a theme. 
Key E flat, 3-4 time; the voice ranging from E to F, 
nine notes. 





‘Sleep in Peace.” Song. The Words by Mowa. 

The Music by Crno Prnsvrt. 

This is a very pleasing composition, the melody 
natural and appropriate to the words, and the some- 
what ornate accompaniment in the best possible 
taste. Much care has evidently been bestowed upon 
the song, and it is worth careful study on the part 
of the vocalist. Key D (major and minor), 8-4 time, 
compass D to F, ten notes, 


An April Song. The Poetry by Faxny R. L. 

Lasracun, The Music by Cro Prxsuv. 

The pretty opening phrase at once catches the 
ear in this April song, and the interest is well kept 
up; it is bright and sad alternately, but joy pre- 
dominates. Key B flat, 3-4 time, D to F the 
compass, 





Allegro Vivace. The last movement from Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin. 
Arranged as a Pianoforte Solo by Exnst Karn, 
Considerable pains have been taken with this 

arrangement, and the result quite justifies the 

attempt. We have a really telling pianoforte piece, 
and those who do not know the original would hardly 
think it had had any otber shape than that in which 

Herr Karr has left it. 





(Sranzey Lucas, Wener & Co.] 
Idylle. For the Pianoforte. By M. G. Canmicnart. 
A pleasing little sketch, the effects produced by 
few notes judiciously placed. We should think it 
the work of a youthful composer, and if so there is 
promise of better things from the same pen. 








At the Crystal Palace, on Tuesday, the fifty-seventh 
anniversary dinner in aid of the German Society of 
Benevolence was held under the presidency of 
Count Miinster, the German Ambassador, who 
mentioned that the list of the society's patrons 
included the Emperor of Germany, the Emperor of 
Austria, the King of Bavaria, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. The subscriptions during the evening 
amounted to about £300. The musical arrange- 
ments, always a special feature at the gatherings of 
the society, were under the direction of Herr 
Wilhelm Ganz, assisted by Mesdames Liebhart, 
Schimon, Victoria, Bunsen; Mr. T. Cobbam, and 
Signor Gustave Garcia. 

Our Censor or Puays.—The relief which was 
hoped for from a change of Ministry has not come, 
and this office remains, as under the old régime, the 
home of incompetency, and its invariable associate, 
meddlesomeness. The august mind of our censor, 
too, like that of Dr. Johnson, as described by 
Woolcot, is— 

—like of elephants the snout, 


That could pick pivs up, yet possessed the vigour 
For trimming well the jacket of a tiger, 


It can stoop once more from its ordinary occupations 
of emasculating the highest products of modern art, 
or shutting them out from English recognition, to 
lengthen the petticoats of the ballet-girls at the St. 
James’s.—The Atheneum. 





Hottowayr's Ointment AND Pitis.—A t and precious 
prane by Holloway’s inestimable remedies ix that 
vo skill or experience is required for their successful admini 


\a- 
tration, No education or itelligence is necessary for using 
them to advan’ ond the capacity of understanding the 
plain and accon) each box and 


pot, For the cure of all internal or externa! ailments, Professor 
Holloway has considerately placed such printed rules round bis 
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| will appear on the first of each month with the 
| 





OF | those that have secured the Orchestra its high 


/tend to narrow the necessity for an artistic news- 





ON THE lst OF AUGUST, 
PRICE SIXPENCE, 
No. 1 of 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


NEW SERIES. 
-- —~— - 
TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY. 


—_—~.>——__ 


May be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





The weekly publication of the Orchestra will be 
discontinued after this week’s issue. Any Subscrip- 
tions overpaid will be credited as Subscriptions to 
the Monthly publication, unless we receive instruc- 
tions to the contrary, in which case they shall be 
returned immediately ; we shall be glad to be ap- 
prised of any omission. It will be esteemed a 
favour if al] subscriptions in arrear are paid at as 
early a period as may be convenient. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. J. R.—The same work. 
W. E.--You will see that your wishes have been anticipated. 
M. L. R.—(Declined with thanks.) 


Che Orchestra, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 
MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


-_—>—- 








*," Itis particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 1874. 





TO OUR READERS. 


The present number of the Orchestra is the last) 
which will be published in its present shape. The 
price of the work will in future be Sixpence, and i; 
Magazines: the first number on the first of August. 
Generally the plan and details of the work will be 


position, and endeavowrs will be made to render it 

still more useful and interesting to the subscribers. 
The growth of the daily press and the resources 

in every department which its wealth commands, 


paper. The news of musical and dramatic events 
is often old by the time the weekly class-organs 
come out. It has been exhaustively reported by 
the morning papers on the morrow of its produc- 
tion. The class-periodical is therefore reduced 
to the choice of reproducing stale matter or of 
reporting insignificant events which the daily press 
has passedover. There is, however, ample room for a 
monthly review of musical and dramatic art. When 
news has ceased to be news, it often becomes theory, 
and holds its course in the interest and curiosity of 
men. It inspires fresh views; it provokes oppo- 
sition, contradiction ; it contracts errors which have 
to bo combated ; in short it enters into the field of 
comment and review. This retrospective action 
of events between the lines of occurring facts and of 





history, most easily falls within the compass of 
the monthly and quarterly publications. Music is 
one of those art-forces which may profitably be 
subjected to a periodical resumé and survey ; for 
its aspects are ever shifting and its tendencies are 
often sudden and of novel interest. So with the 
dramatic art, which has borne more reasoning and 
argument in its time than many another. 

As a monthly review, then, of the cognate arts, 
the Orchestra will appear in August. Enlarged in 
the number of its pages, in form somewhat 
modified, it will contain more room for the specu- 
lative treatment of art. Its news columns will be 
brief and concise. We shall have space for musical 
illustrations of the new works of importance which 
come under our notice; and we may, as occasion 
arises, include in our paper an entire musical 
publication, to which popularity or archaic interest 
happens to attach. We do not however sketch 
out any hard and fast line. Our object will be, 
as it has been hitherto, to furnish those who are 
fond of music with something about music, in 
& manner that will not weary them with dusty 
detail. 








M. Gounod has passed through Paris and gone to 
Normandy. 





Pietro Bottesini, clarionet player, father of the 
celebrated contra-bass player, has just died at 
Crema, 





The promenade concerts under the direction of 
M. Hervé will commence about the middle of 
August. 





Mr. Charles Neville has announced that, “ to 
prevent confusion of names,” he will retake his own 
name of Sugden. 





Mr. Buckstone, Jun., of the Haymarket Theatre, 
is an exhibitor of a landscape in oil at the Royal 
Academy this year. 





A new vaudeville, translated by Mr. F.C. Burnand, 
called ‘* Better Late T'han Never,” will be produced 
at the Royalty to-morrow. 





Miss Russell has been engaged by Mr. F. B. 
Chatterton for the ensuing season at Drury Lane, 
commencing August 29th. 





“ Tristan und Isolde” has been performed tri- 
umphantly at Weimar. The adversaries of Wagner 
were in a complete minority. 

Mr. Montague will re-open the Globe about the 
second week in September. The program and com- 
pany to be renovated generally. 





The monetary crisis in America has greatly af- 
fected the payments of the European artists who 
have been starring in the New World. 





Johann Strauss, the waltz king, has bought a 
large domain in Italy, and intends spending his 
days alternately in Paris and Florence. 





Malle. Marie Dumas announces a morning per- 
formance at the Royal Albert Hall Theatre, Ken- 
sington Gore, on July 3, at which M. Jules Lefort 
will appear. 





The company of the Paris Vaudeville will open 
their short season on July 4th at the Queen’s Theatre, 
where they will produce Sardou’s ‘‘ L’oncle Sam,” 
with its original cast. 





An interlude of classical French plays (Mdlle. 
Agar of the Comédie) will succeed at St. James's 
Theatre during the autumn months; and then Mr. 
Fairlie will probably reopen in October. 
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Since the farewell performance of Rubinstein in 
1869, no such a gathering of the musical aristocracy 
has taken place as at the début of Mdme. Annette 
Essipoff, on Tuesday last at the Musical Union. 

Mr. Wilhelm Ganz’s annual concert on Monday 
next offers a most attractive bill of fare. Our 
readers should “improve the occasion” by joining 
the friends of this most conscientious musician. 





The personal friends of the late Mr. Addison 
intend to erect a monument over his grave. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent to Andrew Halliday, Drury 
Lane Theatre, and it is requested that they be 
limited to 10s. 





It is stated that the Committee for the next 
Birmingham Musical Festival, which will take place 
in 1876, have resolved to invite Johannes Brahms 
to write a large vocal work for them, to be produced 
on that occasion. 





We beg to call the attention of our readers specially 
to the announcement of Mr. John Thomas’g concert 
which appears in our first page. It is difficult to 
imagine a more interesting program, or to anticipate 
a better performance. 

M. Victorien Sardou is engaged on a new drama 
for the Gaité. The title of the piece, which will 
appear in the course of the coming winter, is 
“ L’Oficier de Fortune.” The action takes place in 
Italy, in the fifteenth century. 





The marble statue of Shakespeare by Signor 
Brucciani, according to the instructions of Mr. A. 
Grant, M.P., has been placed on its pedestal in the 
centre of Leicester Square. It is nearly nine feet 
high, and weighs several tons. 





‘La Perichole” will shortly be re-introduced to 
Londoners in two forms—first in the original at the 
_ Princess’s with Mdlle. Schneider, secondly by Miss 
Soldene at the Lyceum about the end of July. The 
- adaptor in the latter case is Mr. Bateman, Jun. 





The London correspondent of the Ménestrel came 
across a man at the first performance of “JI 
Talismano”’ who revroached Balfe as a wholesale 
plagiary. ‘‘ Ce diable de Balfe, méme aprés sa mort 
il a des réminiscences: ne trouvez vous pas qu’il y 
a la-dedans un peu de la Fille de Mme. Angot?” 

The Dante commentator and gondolier, Antonio 
Maschio, whose critical labours have been published 
under the auspices of Prof. Alberto Errera, has 
lately given three lectures of the ‘Divina Com- 
media,” at the Teatro delle Loggie of Florence, 
dressed in the characteristic costume of his pro- 
fession. 





There has died at Warsaw the Countess of Nessel- 
rode, married to M. de Moukhanoff. She was 
known as an amateur pianist of great talent, and, 
through her high position a jealous patroness of art. 
She held intimate relations with many celebrated 
musicians, was the pupil of Chopin and Liszt, and 
an ardent believer in Wagner. 





The Hans Sachs festival at Nuremberg has taken 
place this week, with the erection of a monument to 
the cobbler-bard. The festivities commenced on 
Tuesday evening with a social gathering of the guests 
anda lecture on Sachs by Professor Westermeyer. At 
nine o’cleck on Wednesday morning a procession 
proceeded to the monument, when the solemnities 
of uncovering the statue took place amid singing 
and speeches. In the evening there was a banquet 
and a representation of one of Hans Sachs’ plays, 
and the monument was brilliantly illuminated. 





The residents of Ober-Ammergau have commenced 
the performances, to be given at intervals during 
the summer, of a secular play entitled “* The Found- 
ing of the Monastery of Ettal,” a Bavarian patriotic 
drama, written by the aged ex-priest of Ober- 
Ammergau, the venerable Geistlicher-Rath Daisen- 
berger. The play is one in which the villagers take 





great pride. One of their performances last year 
was attended by King Ludwig, who, pleased with 
the dramatic entertainment, invited the principal 
players to dine with him at his castle of the Linder- 
hof, hard by. 





From the advertisement columns of the Staatsan- 
zeiger of Berlin we gather that the estate of Prince 
Adolph von Wittgenstein-Hohenstein, who died in 
1872, during his travels in America, has been 
declared insolvent. This prince was the son of 
Prince Alexander, who died some time ago a 
millionaire several times over, and who disinherited 
his son for turning musician. Prince Adolph be- 
came a singer for love of art; Prince Alexander cut 
him off with ten silbergroschen. The tribunal of 
Arnsberg, which has declared the bankruptcy, is 
situate in the midst of the district where the vast 
family property extends miles round. 





Last week there arrived at the Crystal Palace 
aquarium some very fine groups of tube-worms from 
Naples, where there is a great aquariam constructed 
on the most approved principles with the aid of the 
Crystal Palace. These worms live in calcareous tubes 
or pipes of the most fragile description, and the tufts 
of beautifully coloured breathing and feeding organs 
which the worms protude from these tubes make a 
fine show, especially when, as at the Crystal Palace, 
they are associated with a large fine collection of 
British worms of the same kind, in tanks 2 and 33. 
Much praise is due to Captain Badcock for the care 
in which he has brought these creatures—they 
having tubes so very easily broken—in safety from 
so great a distance as Naples. 





In these dog-days, it strikes us that the men are 
more numerously mad than the dogs. For example 
on Tuesday last Mr. Knox the magistrate interviewed 
two lunatics, and maniacs frequently turn up at the 
police courts. The first of Mr. Knox’s visitors had 
stolen some music to supply some imaginary stage- 
pieces for an undefined theatre. Many worthy 
authors not suspected of insanity steal music for 
their adaptations, and escape scot-free: Mr, Knox’s 
visitor, however, is doomed to the asylum. The 
second erratic visitor was a gentleman who called in 
at a police office, stated that he was poisoned with 
“hydraulic acid,” stood on his head, and demanded 
to be opened and examined. If many people of this 
sort go about, it will provoke the scorn of many an 
unjustly mistrusted mastiff. 





A hitherto unpublished correspondence between 
Schiller and his sister Christophine, and her husband 
Reinwald, may be expected shortly to appear. It 
was left by Schiller’s last daughter, Frau von Gluchen 
Russwiirm, to Herr Wendelin von Maltrahn, with a 
view to publication by the latter. It consists of 
sixty-eight letters from Schiller, and about as many 
from Reinwald and Christophine, and will be pub- 
lished at Christmas. The correspondence begins 
in the memorable year 1782, in which Schiller, a 
houseless fugitive, received shelter and protection at 
Bauerbach, and through Reinwald’s active participa- 
tion finished, ‘‘ Kaball und Liebe,” and ‘ Fiesco ;” 
laid the plan of ‘‘ Don Carlos,” and began * Maria 
Stuart;”? and ends in 1805. The admirers of the 
poet will look forward with interest tothe publication, 
which may be expected to throw much light upon 
his character. 

The German spas announce in big advertisements 
the many attractions they can offer to visitors and 
guests, each trying to outdo the other. Homburg, 
Wiesbaden, Baden-Baden, and the smaller Taunus 
baths, come out with programs of great length. 
Homburg keeps up her old summer attractions of 
music and Friday evening illuminations every fort- 
night, and concerts, and will have visits from the 
Darmstadt Court operatic and dramatic companies. 
Wiesbaden has concerts on the 26th of. June, the 
8th of Inly, 31st of July, and the 7th of August, and 
one during the races. Besides the spas, there will 
be several occasions of interest during the coming 
season. From the 11th to the 14th of July a grand 
musical festival will take place in Zurich, in which 





all the Swiss singing societies will take part, besides 
individual artists, as Frau Peschka-Leutner from 
Leipsic, Frau Joachim from Berlin, Herr Vogl from 
Munich, Herr Hill from Schwerin, and the violinist, 
Professor Wilhelmj. The grand German Singers’ 
Fostival takes place at Munich in August, for which 
immense preparations are being made. 





Excellent art may be wrecked for lack of judg- 
ment in management. According to a correspondent 
in China of the Atheneum, Mdme. Arabella Goddard’s 
enterprise in Shanghai has met with unmerited 
failure. ‘The concerts were, however, managed 
upon a very unfortunate principle. They were given 
at cheap prices, and in a public theatre containing 
a well-filled and somewhat explosive gallery. The 
mixed character of the audience lowered the character 
of the concerts, and Mdme, Goddard took her fare- 
well of the Shanghai public to an almost empty 
house, composed entirely of men. There were 
not three ladies present. She laboured also under 
another disadvantage, that of being associated with 
a soprano singer from the Colonies, whose répertoire 
consisted chiefly of ‘I dreamt I dwelt in marble 
halls,’ ‘Molly Asthore,’ and similar musical, or 
music-hall, ‘ favourites.’ This is all the more to be 
regretted, as Shanghai contains a splendid concert- 
room,—in fact, the Masonic Temple of North China, 
in which all the first-class musical performances of 
the place are given. Had Mdme. Goddard elected 
to appear there, secured the services of some of our 
best stringed-instrument amateurs, and charged 
suitable prices for admission, the impression she 
left behind and the impression she took away would 
both have been more agreeable.” 





The theatrical policy of MM. Valnay and Pitron 
has been terribly hampered this season by our 
futile Licensing authorities. It can scarcely be 
credited how much these marplots have interfered, 
and what possible losses they have inflicted on the 
worthy managers. We have not had so gallant an 
enterprise in French plays for many years as this, 
and yet it has been impoverished in resource and 
production by the red-tapism of Bodham Donne and 
Spencer Ponsonby, who act under the wing of the 
Marquis of Hertford. We learn from a printed 
statement of the managers that ‘‘ Le Demi-Monde,” 
which was intended for Mdme. Pasca’s appearance 
as la Baronne d’Ange, has been refused without a 
reading, simply because it was vetoed fifteen years 
ago by a Lord Chamberlain of that epoch. MM. 
Valnay and Pitron proposed any excision or altera- 
tion that the censors might desire; and the simple 
answer was Non ‘possumus. From a like piece: of 
official obstinacy the ‘‘ Jolie Parfumeuse,” played at 
the Alhambra is blocked at the Princess’s. The 
arrangements were all completed with Mesdames 
Théo, Laurence, Grivot, MM. Daubray and 
Bonnet, the original French performers, when from 
the censorship of plays came the familiar fiat; and 
no remonstratice, proposal, offer of sacrifice or com- 
promise could remove the everlasting recalcitrancy 
of dramatic Bumbledom. 

It is rather curious to observe that as in the culti- 
vation of art so in the ‘progress of a human passion 
like love, the influence of anything like patronage 
on legislative encouragement is wholly prejudicial, 
The professors and lecturers of Owen's Collége, 
Mhnchester, have recently published a volume of 
essays and addresses; and from one chapter on 
the Troubadours we gather that love-making in 
the romantic times was purely conventional and 
artificial, and that the love-songs of the epoch 
were duller than tlie stalest drawing-room ballad 
of the present. Before the poet was named 
the knight of the lady, he had to pass through 
several grades. The first degree was that of hesi- 
tating on both sides; the second, that of praying on 
the part of the gentleman; the third that of listening, 
on the part of the lady; and the fourth, that of 
undisguised gallantry, when he was allowed to take 
the oath to remain her faithful knight for ever. 
Thus we see that love came gradually to be sur- 
rounded by a variety of restrictions and ceremonies; 
questions respecting love and its rules were tried 
with great solemnity at courts of love, where ladies 
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were the judges. In this manner the sentiment of the very commencement of the season. Mr. Fechter 
love, in course of time, lost its charm of spontaneity | with his heavy drama of ‘* Love’s Penance” proved a 
and freedom: it was idealised, until it became the | dismal failure, and so the house was shut up and an | remodelling of church song by Pope Gregory. No 


mere shadow of a poetic dream. 
this strict system, fixed and at the same time subtle 
conventionalities, to which the poet soon had to 
submit, there was no longer any room left to them 
for the display of any individuality as regarded 
passion and character. Their songs might differ in 
detail, but in the main they all presented the same 
aspect; they suffered from constant repetition and 
monotony; so that a comparatively small number 
of these love-songs would be sufficient to give us a 
fair idea of all. 





On Friday last died Mr. John Chippendale 
Montesquieu Bellew, or Higgin, the well-known 


reader, whose health has been so precarious during 


late months. Mr. Bellew never recovered from his 
American visit. His voice had failed him; 


behalf of the sick lecturer ; but the untimely death 
of Mr. Bellew has put an end to that project. Mr. 
Bellew, who exchanged his patronymic of Higgin for 
his mother’s maiden name, was born at Lancaster 
in 1823, and, before proceeding to the University of 
Oxford, received his earlier education at the grammar 
school of his native town. He was ordained a 
deacon in 1849 and priest in 1850, and took a curacy 
at St. Andrew's, Worcester, and afterwards at 
Prescot, Lancashire. He proceeded to India in 
1851, and remained there four years as chaplain of 
St. John’s Cathedral, when he was appointed 
assistant minister at St. Philip's, Regent Street, a 
cure he held until 1851, when he took the sole 
charge of St. Mark’s, Marylebone, and ministered 
there until 1862. About this time Mr. Bellew 
became incumbent of Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury ; 
and his popularity as a preacher grew until in 1868 
he relinquished his duties as a clergyman and joined 
the Roman Catholic Church. He was an accom- 
plished elocutionist, had considerable natural ability 
as an actor, and could effectively recite the most 
varied specimens of English composition. A year 
or two ago he was induced to pay a visit to the 
United States, where he showed the first symptoms 
of the illness which ended fatally last week. He 
had retained his priest’s orders until the passing of 
a recent Act of Parliament, which enabled him to 
renounce them some time after he had ceased to be 
connected with the chapel in Bloomsbury. 





The Orpheus, a paper published in New York and 
Boston, gives us the following sad account of artistic 
doings in the former city. No singer (it says) has 
been more dragged through the musical mud of 
New York than poor Ilma di Murska, who, as every- 
body knows, is quite unrivalled in her way; but the 
last indignity to which the unhappy lady was sub- 
jected appears to have been worse than all. Her 
services having been secured at a high figure for a 
season of German opera atjthe lovely Stadt Theatre, 
the director, aided by the ‘* renowned Carlberg,’ 
proceeded to square the matter financially by bring- 
ing together the cheapest, and of course the worst, 
company that could possibly be found to support his 
prima donna. With a wretched troupe, an undis- 
ciplined chorus and band, and the “ renowned” 
conductor, what could possibly have been expected ? 
We do not pretend to be in the secrets of the specu- 
lator or speculators, but we know that the few per- 
formances given were generally disgraceful, and 
that at this moment the theatre is already closed, 
under cover of the convenient announcement that 
performances will be “ postponed.” We know not 
what may happen—who can where a man of such 
‘renown ” as Carlberg is concerned? But we sin- 
cerely hope that Mdme. di Murska will not mix 
herself up again with such an affair, even if she be 
paid. It is painful to see so eminent an artist 
associated with usurers, and the refuse of musical 
New York. The new Park Theatre came to an un- 
timely end at the beginning of the month. Mr. 
Boucicault seems to have treated his quasi partner, 
Mr. Stuart, scurvily, and certainly deserted him at 


In consequence of | 





| the singers ! 





entire company suddenly thrown out of bread. 
Barnum still holds his own as the facile princeps of 
showmen. His new entertainments at the Colos- 


seum are the very best of their kind yet witnessed, | 


and attract thousands every day and night. 





THE DISESTABLISHED MUSICIAN. 





What a big book would that be which contained 
all that has been written in commendation of singing 
in worship and of those who found out the songs for 
Races blossom and die, kingdoms rise 
and fall, customs come and go, but song remaineth, 
the hymn and anthem fail not, and the musician, as 
healer, helper, and restorer, openeth the mouth, 


| looseth the tongue, and carrieth the spirit upwards 


’ rie his | to the very portals of the unseen mansions. 
powers given way, and his means gradually ran out. | 


A fund had been organised, and Mr. Wilkie Collins | 
was to have given a public reading next month in | 


The public mind is now concentrated on the varied 
modes in which man delights to worship his Maker, 
and the proposed Act of Parliament for the regulation 
of the conduct of officials and congregations in acts 
of public worship has opened a door to the discussion 
of subjects not ordinarily within the scope of our 
daily journals. Much has been written touching the 
priest, much in regard to the people, but not much 
has been bestowed on the real regulator of national 
acts of prayer and praise. The remarkable interest 
now taken in Divine service has been created by the 
revival of congregational music, a revival which has 
given the people a constant source of occupation in 
church offices, and which has inspired them with an 
ardour for work and co-operation in these engage- 
ments. It is music’s mission to do this, and to make 
men happy in these exercises of loveand hope. The 
spirit of man in its seasons of enthusiasm and devo- 
tion seeks in poetry and song a strong and definite 
expression of the new feeling, for poetry and song 
add to faith a brighter and fuller fragrance, more 
abnegation of self, and a greater consideration of 
others. But congregations must have their leaders 
—their choragi—and the leaders must have songs to 
lead withal. In the background figures of patriarchs 
and prophets, mid the dust of centuries, the great 
master of the art divine stands out in distinct pro- 
minence. With him was the utterance of the 
language of angels, and the transfiguration of multi- 
tudes into one heart, one mouth, and one hand. 
When divine worship was first established then was 
the musician called for, fixed, and settled. There is 
divine testification for his presence, and for the 
necessity of his employ. 

There needs must be a master in music when 
love calls for the chorus of praise and thanksgiving, 
and however natural may be the desire for instant 
and spontaneous exhibition in song, history tells us 
there were in the church old songs and customs 
which had their traditions, requiring training and 
familiarity, and were not to be attempted without 
practice and discipline. A church without song is a 
thing unknown to history, and no church, no pro- 
fessors of Christianity in these days can go on 
without music. Denominationalists of whatever 
cast or kind must have their stablished musician, or 
they must beg, borrow, or steal their songs. 
Calvin knew this, Beza knew this; Luther had too 
great a regard for the soul of childhood, and the 
hearts of fathers and mothers, to neglect the 
stablishing of the musician and his place in the 
sanctuary. The choral of Luther took fast hold of 
his countrymen, and was like manna in the desert 
in the hard days of trial and persecution. The 
hymn maker was not of an established order, but 
the hymn tune maker was unquestionably so. And 
Luther retained the ancient psalm melodies of the 
Western Church, the very psalm chants that drew 
such warm commendations from onr church 
writers, Donne, Hooker, Herbert, Hackett, Cosins, 
Andrewes, Comber,—all of whom have left the stamp 
of their approval of the beauty of the pre-Reforma- 
tion Church music. 

In this country the church musician was estab- 
lished from the earliest days of Christianity; and 
the monasteries of Dorchester, St. Asaph, Ely, 
Edmondsbury, St. Paul’s, and all the other older 








foundations were filled with good and expert masters 
in song. These churches existed before the 


records remain of the songs of Bangor, Llandaff, or 
St. David’s, but of Croyland and Hereford there are 
remnants; and, no question, there was a .church 
song in use to which even the Gregorian was but as 
a mushroom development. The worship of men, as 
well as the worship of angels, was divinely 
constituted, and, we are told, ‘‘after a wonderful 
order ;” and to those truly familiar with the power, 
scope, and dignity of the very earliest forms of 
ritual music, this ‘‘ wonderful order” appears little 
short of miraculous. That which the uninformed 
modern musician pronounces to be barbarous, the 
well-read and learned musician looks upon as 
inexplicable in its origin by reason of its marvellous 
refinement and variety, and its easy adaptability to 
the requirements of service. The origin of this 
fountain-head of solemn tunes has not been revealed, 
and it is better to class it with the case of the 
inspired tailor, than to imagine that Christianity has 
been indebted to the stage songs of Greece and Rome 
for her ritual music. The coloured robes were 
ordered fo be sent to a particular tailor, because the 
Divine Wisdom had “ put it into his heart” how to 
make the dress, and we cannot doubt that the same 
Power had directed the head and heart of the 
musician in the accomplishment of his duties. 

The established order of church music was con- 
tinued in this country until the times of our first 
English Prayer Book. Then it was seen that, with 
the exception of our cathedrals, the parish churches 
were no longer to worship “ after a wonderful order,” 
for the musician had been disestablished, There 
were but few organs in the parish churches, and the 
parish church musician became a myth. What 
followed? The bishop church musician became 
a myth, and our archbishops lost one high and 
legitimate influence of their status and duty. The 
important office of the great Precentor of Sarum 
became a sinecure, and remains so to this day. The 
Bishop of Salisbury has no weight or power in this 
country as a church musician. He has been dis- 
established. The Archbishop of Canterbury cannot 
supply his place, for the special duties of Salisbury 
do not lie within the rights of Canterbury. The 
rector or vicar in a parish church can encourage or 
discourage the “ divinely constituted services ” of his 
parishioners ; an appeal lies to the Grand Precentor 
should the ordinary or bishop of the diocese rule 
against the wants and wishes of the parishioners. 


We much doubt the legality of the judgments of 
Lord Stowell and others in the Lower Courts upon 
questions of church music. The office of Grand 
Precentor remains by law, and his duties have not 
been curtailed or changed. He is the sole arbiter 
of the music of the church in this country. Being 
30 helpless and utterly ignorant of his duties, surely 
his Lordship should have his ‘‘ Court for Song” and 
his: legally appointed deputy. Canterbury has his 
deputy, York the same; why not Salisbury or 
Sarum? At present, the disestablished musician is 
in a most disastrous position. The clergy can lock 
up the organs, and discharge or forbid the choirs. 
They can disown the ministration of music altogether. 
They may affirm that the exercise of song is altogether 
subordinate ; and if not, if “ divinely constituted in 
a wonderful order,” there is no song in the Prayer 
Book ; and what is not specifically ordered is as good 
as forbidden. Let us imagine the general body of 
clergy disowning music and using their functions 
exactly in accordance with the contents of the Prayer 
Book. The people will turn to the Roman Catholics 
and Nonconformists. The people will no longer 
dialogue psalms or go to church to mutter responses. 
Had it not been for the children of this country—the 
boys and girls of the church schools—the Book of 
Common Prayer would have been cast on one side 
years and years ago. Nothing has saved it but the 
bright and ringing tones of Young England. No 
Dissenting chapel can use the scripturally ordered 
responsorial service, because no children are there. 
Grown-up folks will not pray out loud in wrangling 
dissonances. No poet ever lived who has recorded 
such a scene; angelic choirs would be silenced by 
its din. . 
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We are about to have a Bill from Parliament 
regulating the worship of the church-going com- 
munity of this country. Public worship means the 
common worship of all classes. It does not mean 
a surplice, a minister, a clerk, standing here or 
standing there, kneeling or falling down. Every 
Sunday we are invited “to fall down,” but it is 
certain if any congregation did so, the Bishop of 
London would send letters of request to the arch- 
bishop, and have the whole lot up before Sir Robert 
Phillimore for the sin of innovation, and we know 
not what. Should any individual do so, the epis- 
copal apparitor would haul him off to the nearest 
Police-office, charge him with “ disturbing the 
minister,” and ask for a forty shilling fine.” Should 
the men of any parish determine to put on surplices 
in their church worship, there would be more ‘ dis- 
turbance of the minister,” and more fining. Let 
them respond in open and common tone, the law 
being in their favour; no matter, this would ‘ dis- 
turb the minister,” dismay the clerk, ‘* aggrieve the 
absent parishioner, and the magistrate would be 
called upon to lighten the offender’s pocket or 
despatch him to prison. The regulation of a 
nation’s worship, except according to ‘ the divinely 
constituted order,’’ must, with all churchmen, ap- 
pear to be the most futile and silly of all employ- 
ments. 

It is not difficult to foresee the issue of this 
inroad upon ‘the services of men divinely consti- 
tuted in wonderful order.” People will despise the 
services and ignore its ministers. We all know the 
old service is ‘‘ perfect freedom,” and that Divine 
order is full liberty in its best and proper estate. 
Under the contemplated new régime the English- 
man in church is to be the slave of the Bishop, and 
it is not impossible that the ‘‘ Father-in-Law” may 
turn out to be a tyrant. The days of going to church 
from compulsion are past and gone, and new churches 
cannot go on without the aid of the congregations. 
The annihilation of church rates has put the 
question of public worship in the hands of the 
people. Keep the heads and hearts of the people 
right, and let their feet walk in the old ways, 
‘“‘ divinely constituted and of a wonderful order.” 
The omnipotent decree stands fast and the Divine 
will remains intact. 

There can be no service of a divine order without 
music. Our archbishops and bishops have been 
attempting to regulate service without once dream- 
ing of music. What becomes of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury the instant the organ gives the tone for 
popular response. Where is he, and what is he 
doing, when, even in his own chapel the singing of 
the'*TeDeum Laudamus” goeson? He cannot per- 
mit the reading of this ancient hymn ; here he must 
call in the co-operation of the poor disestablished 
musician. And before the Bishop of London under- 
takes to correct the order of service, ‘‘ the divinely 
constituted and wonderful order ’—specially ordered 
by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit (for so it is 
affirmed)—the disestablished musician has a right to 
step in and to ask how fares the ‘* Sanctus ” and the 
* Gloria in Excelsis” in his Lordship’s chapel and 
diocese. Does Dr. Jackson sing the Angelic 
Hymns? Has he ever asked any priest in his 
diocese to get them sung? for he must know they are 
not sung in the majority of his churches. 

The first thing to regulate is the assimilation of 
the divinely constituted order of angelic and human 
services, at least, so far as regards the singing and 
not reading of these hymns. We would test the 
sincerity of the faith of our episcopal rulers by this 
practice. The Eucharist means thanksgiving, and 
Hymns mean singing, and singing means music, 
and music means the stablished musician. 

We have new orders of Deacons, of Missioners, 
and a setting up of mission houses, a constituted 
order of Lay-helpers and Scriptural-readers, but 
nothing is done by our episcopal rulers for the 
disestablished musician. It is all no use. The 
missionary knows well he can do nothing with a 
heathen without music; and our bishops must 
eventually take to the experience of the missionary. 
The first thing to regulate is to stablish again the 
musician in the parish churches, and set up a 
Court for Church Song, with its legal head the Grand 








Precentor of the diocese. These proceedings may 
secure the ears, heads, and hearts of those who 
attend public worship. And they will pay respect 
to “the divinely constituted order of services of 
angels and man.” As it is the Nonconformists owe 
the continuance of their services to the good-natured 
disestablished musician. Who ever heard of a 
Nonconforming composer of church song? If it 
were out of the power of the Dissenters to use the 
church chants, and church tunes, the Dissenting 
chapels would be all closed within the next three 
months, Let our regulators of public worship dwell 
upon this. Itis worthy of thought and considera- 
tion. 





JULES JANIN. 


The “ Prince of Critics,” according to the phrase 
of Paris, had retired from his principality some 
years before his death on Friday evening. Age, fat, 
gout and general infirmity incapacitated him from 
active employment even long before he really ceased 
to work on the Débats. The feuilletons which in 
latter times did duty as dramatic notices were 
written without the critic haying seen the play. 
The sparkling sentences would ripple and play all 
round the subject and not touch it to any practical 
import at all. Horace and Plutarch, Troy and 
the Olympiad would tempt him at any moment out 
of his path; and he would leave the hungry actors 
of the Vaudeville or Francais to chatter about the 
fons Bandusie and the myrtle chaplets of an earlier 
age. At the tail of the feuilleton, half-a-dozen 
lines, perhaps, the result of some information con- 
veyed to him by somebody else who was present, 
would dispose of the new piece. This was not a 
very practical method of reporting, and in matter-of- 
fact England it would provoke objection; but 
in sound-loving, style-loving France, people think 
less of the facts themselves than of the method in 
which they are stated. Besides, Jules Janin was 
too fat and gouty to go to the theatre, though not 
yet too heavy to wield a pen. Propped up in his 
chair, he span out his rambling essay, and here and 
there the old gleams of wit and fancy flashed forth. 
This was in later years: in former times he had 
done excellent service. He ranged himself with 
the Romanticists in the great battle between the 
school of Hugo and the old Classical writers. He 
discovered and fostered the genius of Rachel and 
nursed Ponsard through his last illness. His 
criticisms were always couched in a liberal spirit, 
even when he knew something practically of his 
subject, and before he began to digress. Thirty- 
seven years of airy fancy-providing for a Monday 
morning paper has a tendency to complete a writer's 
facility at the expense of his thought or originality. 
Janin was of course no great writer. Twenty years 
hence he will be unremembered save by those who 
bind up their journals. All his best efforts were 
inspired by the moment: he was also as shallow as 
he was bright and sparkling. Despite his ever- 
lasting references to Horace, Virgil, and the Greeks, 
he was suspected of ‘books of reference at his 
elbow rather than any professional intimacy with 
the originals. His Latin quotations were volu- 
minous, but they did not overpass the schoolboy 
repertory. He ventured however on a trans- 
lation of some of Horace’s odes, and dressed them 
up in modern Parisian verse; and he knew some- 
thing of Shakespeare—through a translation. Alto- 
gether an agreeable, feathery, vivacious, unprofound 
writer, who never failed to amuse his countrymen 
even while wholly failing in telling them what he 
was there to tell them, Jules Janin was no inapt 
type of the French littérateur of the Orleans Mon- 
archy and the Second Empire. 

His career was curious in many ways, yet quite 
characteristic of the nation. Born at Saint-Etienne 
in 1804, he was sent to Paris at an early age, and 
was educated at the College Louis le Grand, from 
which he emerged with a very scanty store of Latin 
or Greek, next to no money, and not a single friend. 
He went in, however, for those gratuitous lectures 
which the studious youth may obtain in Paris in 
plenty ; and he also earned a few francs by coaching 


other youths, By the merest chance while musing 
one fine summer evening in the year 1827 in the 
garden of the Luxembourg he fell in with an old 
school friend who happened to have an interest in 
the Figaro, a venomous little paper of the day, 
which waged ferocious war against the Bourbons, 
and offered to give him an introduction there. 
Jules Janin, finding he could earn two pounds a 
month by writing for the press, plunged at once into 
periodical literature, and joined in the fusilade 
against the Bourbons and the Jesuits. It was the 
latter years of the Royalists, and the bitterness of 
these attacks of Janin drew down upon him the 
attention of the men in power, who thought it 
worth their while rather to tempt over the sardonic 
young writer than to try to crush him. They 
Sflered him a post on the Quotidienne, a 
Legitimist organ of the stubbornest and most 
clericdl pattern. This defection provoked a shower 
of sarcasm, as might be expected, from old 
comrades. However, 1830 came and upset Janin’s 
paper, and then he joined the Débats as a political 
writer. Here he fixed his faith in Orleanism, and 
remained loyal to Louis Philippe through power and 
exile, to the King’s death in 1850. One of his best 
productions was a touching and eloquent tribute to the 
worth and virtues of this 1uch-abused Monarch, and 
was written under circumstances which reflected the 
highest credit on M. Jules Janin. Orleanism was 
then not only unpopular, but it required no small 
courage for « writer to vindicate the character of the 
King against the calumnies heaped upon it by 
Republican fanatics and the advocates of Bonapartism. 
Janin formed one of a body of writers who in the re- 
peated overthrow of things political in France agreed 
to put aside the anxieties of statecraft and devote 
themselves to the interests of art. Sainte-Beuve and 
Theophile Gautier were members of that group, 
These twain, however, tacitly supported the Empire, 
and Gautier took office as a senator—for the sake of 
a pension, he said. Janin kept aloof. In 1858 he 
retired to a suburban retreat in Passy. For ten 
years previously he had been a martyr to gout, and 
now from 1858 to 1874 he continued to suffer and 
grow worse. For the last two years he never stirred 
from his house, and used to wheel himself about 
his garden in an invalid chair. For many years 
before his increasing unwieldiness kept him a 
prisoner, the only exercise he took was clambering 
up the stairs leading to the foyer of the ThéAtre 
Francais, where an armchair was provided for him. 
When elected to the Académie, he had to deliver 
sitting the eulogy on his predecessor. His obesity 
in late years was immense, his swollen limbs con- 
fined him to his chair, and the extinguished eye and 
uncertain speech showed the growing ascendancy of 
matter over the once keen ‘intellect. Jules Janin 
died rich: people left him legacies, and his marriage 
was a wealthy one. By his own labour he had also 
made a sufficient fortune. His retreat at Passy was 
a delightfyl one. The pleasure grounds were small, 
but standing in the midst of groves, produced the 
effect of an extensive park. Ivy was used to 
excellent purpose in dissimulating the bounds 
of the garden, and in softening architectural 
asperities. The house which arose from masses of 
greenery and flowering shrubs was filled with all 
manner of pleasant riches. In this luxurious 
retirement, poor Janin, a martyr to what no wealth 
could cure, would sit gasping, and observe, “ Here 
am I, a millionaire thrice over. I can’t eat, I dare 
not drink, and I don’t care for horses.” Or, as on 
another occasion, “I am a great writer, I am 
celebrated, and I belong to the Académie; but I 
would renounce all that to be able to walk alone 
round this room.” 





MUSICAL EDUCATION FOR THE BLIND. 





The object of the Royal Normal College and 
Academy of Music for the Blind, at Upper Norwood, 
is to afford youthful blind persons of both sexes a 
musical education, so as to qualify them to become 
self-supporting members of society. A public 
meeting in advocacy of the institution was held on 
Tuesday afternoon, in the Egyptian Hall of the 
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Mansion House; the Lord Mayor presiding. The 


gathering was numerous and hearty. Amongst 
those present were the Duke of Westminster, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Hatherley, Sir 8S. H. 
Waterlow, Bart., M.P., the Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster, M.P., the Dean of Westminster, the Rev. 
W. Rogers, Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, the 
Rev. W. Arthur, Mr. George Moore, &c. The Lord 
Mayor opened the proceedings by reading a letter 
from Professor Fawcett, M.P. His Lordship stated 
that there were 3000 blind persons in the metropolis, 
and 30,000 in the United Kingdom, and that two- 
thirds of the blind were paupers. Mr. Forster, M.P., 
moved the first resolution, as follows :—‘* That the 
efforts to found a College to afford a thorough 
general and musical education to the youthful blind 
of both sexes, and of all classes, and to introduce 
into this country on a commensurate scale the .great 
improvements which have been so_ successfully 
applied abroad, particularly in France and America, 
enabling a large percentage of the pupils to fully 
maintain themselves by various pursuits, but 
especially as skilled teachers, pianoforte tuners and 
organists, and thus rendering them independent of 
charity, have been already attended with marked 
and satisfactory results in the proficiency of the 
pupils, and the general progress of the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind at Norwood.” The right hon. 
gentleman took it for granted that all present were 
convinced of the necessity that much ought to be 
done in furtherance of this object. If the argument 
was good that education should be given to the poor to 
enable them to make their way in the world, it applied 
with tenfold force to such a plan as this for the 
instruction and employment of the blind. It was a 
subject which had engaged the attention of many 
benevolent men, and one society after another had 
been formed with a view of dealing with it, but this 
institution would not interfere with any of the others. 
A child so afflicted, who possessed an exceptional 
faculty, should have the opportunity of developing 


‘ it. It was obvious that if the blind did not rise they 


must fall, and unless they were assisted to earn a 
livelihood, a considerable proportion of them must 
sink into misery and want. ‘The Rev. W. Arthur 
seconded the motion, which was supported by the 
Rev. W. Rogers, and carried. The Duke of West- 


minster moved the second resolution :—* That as it 


is essential for the carrying out of the work now so 
happily commenced and in active operation, to 
obtain the funds required in order to provide the 
necessary buildings, the musical instruments, 
furniture, and special appliances required for the 
efficient instruction of the blind, estimated to cost 
£17,000 in addition to the £8000 already subscribed, 
and as any delay in carrying out the arrangements 
entered into by the trustees and committee of the 
College cannot fail to be most injurious to the whole 
undertaking, this meeting pledges itself to make an 
immediate effort to raise necessary funds.” This 
was seconded by Sir 8S. H. Waterlow, M.P., who 
expressed a hope that the example of the good 
merchants of old would be followed in the greater 
light and intelligence of the present day. Mr. 
George Moore supported the motion, which was 
carried. The Earl of Shaftesbury moved a vote of 
thanks tothe Lord Mayor. This was seconded by 
the Dean of Westminster, and supported by Lord 
Hatherley. The Lord Mayor announced a list of 
subscriptions, some of a substantial character. 
Selections of vocal and instrumental music were at 
intervals performed by the pupils, who are to be 
received by the Queen at Windsor Castle on Saturday 
next. 





NEW SHAKESPEAREAN SOCIETY. 


The meeting of the New Shakespeares on the 
12th inst. was held with Mr. A.J. Ellis in the chair, 
one of the half-hundred vice-presidents. Fourteen 
new New Shakespeares have joined the other Shake- 
speares since their last meeting. The paper, read 
by Dr. Abbott and Mr. Furnivall, was by the Rev. 
F. G. Fleay, ‘On certain Plays of Shakespeare, of 
which Portions were written at different Periods of 
hia Life.” 1, Richard 11.,” the Parliament scene, 


added in 1598, which had less rhyme and more 
double-endings than the rest of the play. 2. ‘* All’s 
Well that Ends Well,” in which eight portions of 
early rhymes, probably part of ‘ Love’s Labour's 
Won,” were pointed out. 3.‘ The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona” and * Twelfth Night,” of the former of 
which the writer contended that Shakespeare wrote 
only the first two acts, and, perhaps, the rhymes in 
act iii., about 1594-6; and, about the same time, 
wrote the early part of ‘* Twelfth Night,” in which 
the Duke, Sebastian, Antonio, Viola, Olivia, Curio, 
Valentine, and the Captain are concerned; while 
the prose part and seventeen lines of verse, in 
which Malvolio. Sir Toby, and Maria come in, were 
written in 1601-2. 4. “ Troylus and Cressida,” 
which, containing three stories, was written at three 
periods, in three different styles, the Troilus part 
in 1594, the Hector part about 1595, the Ulysses 
and Nestor part in 1606-7 ; act v. scenes 7, 8,9, and 
the epilogue, being probably spyrious. Tables of 
the proportions of rhymes were given confirming 
these theories. Mr. Furnivall strongly opposed the 
late date of 1595 for the ‘‘ Two Gentlemen,” con- 
tending that even the first two acts bore witness to 
their early date by their allusions, style, and 
analogy to ‘* Love’s Labour’s Lost” and “ The 
Errors,” and that many of Mr. Fleay’s important 
statements about the play had no foundation. He 
also urged that the Launce and Speed parts of the 
last three acts, and certain other passages in them, 
must be Shakespeare’s; he thought cause enough 
had not been shown for the ‘ Twelfth Night” 
theory, and doubted any one’s power to pick out 
(among others) three elevens and an eight of lines 
in * Troilus,” and say “these were written one 
year after the lines near them.”—Dr. Abbot urged, 
from the use of ‘“‘ witness’’ as a three-syllable word, 
from unusual senses and accents of other words 
and the use of non-Shakespearean words like 
‘‘direction-giver,” &c., that parts of act iv., scene 
2, act v., scene 4, of the “ Two Gentlemen” were 
not Shakespeare’s. Mr. Oswald contested Dr. Ab- 
bott’s reading of the line, ‘‘ Madame if your heart 
be so obdurate.” Mr. Rusden urged that haste in 
composition must be allowed to account for many 
blemishes in genuine Shakespeare work. Mr. A. J. 
Ellis doubted altogether our having knowledge 
enough of Shakespeare’s early metre to come to any 
| Positive conclusion about his difference of work 
| from year to year, or -even as to whether any part 
|of an early play was genuine or not. The subject 
was only opening on us. We must be content to 
wait and learn, rushing to no conclusions. 








Panis, June 24th. 

M. Offenbach brought an action the other day 
against the theatrical critic of the Pays for calling 
him a wily Prussian, the friend of Bismarck, and 
the author of the misfortunes of France—titles to 
which the plaintiff had no desire to lay claim, com- 
plimentary though they might be to some of his 
ex-countrymen. M. Offenbach’s counsel explained 
that his client had been a naturalised Frenchman 
ever since 1860, an” that the attack complained of 
was made at the very moment when M. Offenbach 
took the direction of the Gafté Theatre, and was 
consequently calculated to do him a great deal of 
harm. M. Offenbach, however, very generously 
declined to ask for damages, and the critic was only 
condemned to pay the costs of the action and the 
insertion of the judgment in three newspapers, 
including the Pays. 

The main event of the week has been Jules Janin’s 
funeral. There is no exaggeration in saying that 
all in Paris who are celebrated in politics, art, 
literature, and science made a point of attending the 
ceremony—a last tribute of respect to the genial man 
of ‘letters of whom his old friend and colleague of 
the Débats, M. John Lemoinne, so truly and 
feelingly remarks this morning, that after forty years 
passed in criticising the most fastidiously sensitive 
and capricious class of human beings, authors and 
actors (to say nothing of actresses), he leaves not 
one enemy behind him. A foreigner anxious to 








become acquainted by sight with the Parisian 
celebrities would have found them all collected, 
either in the pretty little garden of Jules Janin’s 
comfortable villa, or in the little church of Passy— 
the Comte de Paris and the Duke de Chartres, Dumas 
Fils and Jules Sandeau, the Duke de Nemours and 
Victor Hugo, the Bishop of Orleans and Malle. 
Augustine Brohan, Admiral Darrican and Malle. 
Croizette, Regnier, Frederick Lemaitre, Emile Augier 
Got, Detaille, M. de Remusot, Edouard, Laboulaye, 
and Edouard Bertin, the last survivor of the Bertin 
dynasts ; and the alpha and omega of journalism— 
M. Jobn Lemoinne and E. de Villemessant. The 
little church of Passy was entirely hung with black 
and Mozart’s Requiem was performed. There was 
an innovation of the service—a squad of soldiers who 
paid military honours to Jules Janin’s remains, were 
drawn up around the coffin, and took part in the 
service by carrying arms at stated intervals, and 
kneeling at the elevation of the host. The coffin 
was then carried into the garden of the manse 
attached to the church, and there two funeral orations 
were delivered—one by M. Cuvilier Fleury, in the 
name of the Académie Francaise; the other by M. 
Louis Ratisbonne, on behalf of the staff of the Débats. 
On Tuesday the remains of Jules Janin were 
conveyed to Evreux, to their final resting-place in a 
vault belonging to his widow’s family. During his 
lifetime Jules Janin had been called the ‘‘ Prince des 
Critiques.” No prince could have had a more 
splendid funeral. The speeches did not present any 
features of interest toany but French readers. The 
only point to be noted was the remark of M. Cuvilier 
Fleury, that, although under the dynasty of July 
Jules Janin, who was a favourite at Court, could 
easily have obtained an important political position, 
he never would desert literature for politics. 

The new Palais-Royal parody called ‘‘ Gdipe et le 
Sphinx; ou, Uart de s’empoisonner ” is hardly a parody 
at all: it refers to every subject except Feuillet’s 
piece. Calvin, who is tall and thin, appears asa 
travestie of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, and Lassouche 
is in the part played by Mdlle. Croizette. Akind of 
prologue of all sorts of puns, some of the most 
atrocious description, is fired off by Lheritier and 
Luguet, who are seated in the house. This sort of 
nonsense has been much overdone of late. At the 
Porte Saint Martin, Martainville’s fairy extravaganza 
‘** Le Pied de Mouton” has been revived enlarged to 
five acts aud twenty scenes. Here is a chance for 
your Alhambra. ‘ Sheep’s Foot” dates back to 
1806 ; it has been reconstructed by Gogniard and 
Hector Cremieux, and pew music added by Debille- 
mont. The dialogue is not up to much, and would 
have to be improved for a London adaptation. There 
are six ballets in it, which would wake up Leicester 
Square—a ballet of animated flowers, very beautiful, 
and a ballet of (female) supposititious Scottish volun- 
teers. Mdlle. Bartoletti, a danseuse from London, 
has gained great success in the piece, and is loudly 
applauded each evening. Laurent, Alexandre, and 
Madame Dupont represent the chief characters in the 
piece, which is handsomely mounted. 

“ Fille Angot” has been revived at the Folies- 
Dramatiques, and is drawing huge houses again. 
“Les Brigands,” with Paola Marie, Dupuis and 
Leonce in the cast, has been revived at the Variétés. 
Malle. Berthal succeeds Malle. Debreux as Fragoletio. 
Emile Jona’s opéra bouffe, Le Chignon d’or—already 
a hit in Vienna—was read the other day at the 
Variétés, where it will be produced, when the 
theatre re-opens, about the middle of August, The 
cast includes Grenier, Berthelier, Léonce, and Blon- 
delet, with Mesdames Van Ghell, Briston, and Lina 
Bell. 





LAW AND POLICE CASES. 


CHATTERTON UV. CAVE. 


In this case the plaintiffs were Messrs. Frederick 
Basil Chatterton and Benjamin Webster, lessees of 
the Adelphi Theatre, and the defendant was John 
Arnold Cave, lessee of the Marylebone Theatre. 
The action was brought in the Court of Common 
Pleas to recover penalties for the performance of 
the drama of “ The Wandering Jew” without the 
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plaintiffs’ permission. Mr. Leopold David Lewis 
said he adapted “ The Wandering Jew” for the 
plaintiffs in 1878. The French play consisted of 
seventeen tableaux, which were equivalent to English 
acts, the curtain being let down between each. The 
piece was produced at the Adelphi Theatre on 
Easter Monday last year, and on the 16th of July he 
assigned the copyright to Messrs. Chatterton and 
Webster. Witness then described the construction 
of the French play, and afterwards of bis own 
version, saying that he had concentrated the interest 
as much as possible upon the two children, Rose 
and Blanche, but he omitted the character of Prince 
Djalma. He had not seen defendant’s version acted. 
He drew the stage directions as well as the dialogue, 
and attended all the rehearsals. Mr. Seymour for 
the defence urged that there should be a comparison 
of the two plays and also of the novel. That was 
the course pursued by Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
in the late case of Toole v. Young.’ If it could be 
referred to some gentleman who was a good dramatic 
judge it would be highly advisable. He might say 
that there had been a performance of ‘‘ The Wan- 
dering Jew” at the Grecian Theatre of which no 
complaint was made; and, in fact, the leading 
incidents had formed the groundwork of dramas for 
the last thirty years. Lord Coleridge said he would 
do whatever was required in the matter, and was in 
the hands of counsel. This course would not tend 
to any great delay, as both sides would probably 
desire more than might be contained in his mere 
direction to the Jury. The Jury would, therefore, 
be discharged. He would read and compare the 
plays and the novel, and hear evidence, or that might 
be done before an arbitrator, and then he should 
enter the verdict accordingly—the points of law to 
be reserved for the consideration of the full Court. 


‘* MADAME ANGOT”’ IN CHANCERY. 


This suit was instituted in the Vice-Chancellors’ 
Court by Mr. and Mrs. Liston against Mr. and Mrs. 
Powell (Miss Emily Soldene) to restrain the defend- 
ants’ company from playing, during the continuance 
of an agreement entered into by the defendants with 
the plaintiffs, the Gaiety version of “ La Fille de 
Madame Angot” in the Provinces. The motion for 
an interim injunction so far as the plaintiffs’ 
case was concerned, stood over till Friday last, in 
order that the defendants might state the grounds 
of their defence. The Vice-Chancellor said that he 
had during the short recess considered the position 
of the parties and the terms of the agreement, and 
that he had come to the conclusion that it was not 
a case for an injunction, therefore he should not 
grant one. 


AN ARTISTIC LUNATIC. 


James L. Walsh, telegraph clerk, was charged 
with stealing some pieces of musis from Mr. White, 
musicseller, Oxford Street. The prisoner was seen 
to take the music from a hox outside the shop, and 
walk away with it. He was taken into custody. In 
reply to the charge, the accused said he was a 
gentleman of fortune. He had £3500 a year besides 
engagements at different theatres to the amount of 
£1500 ayear. He did not take the music with the 
intention of stealing it, but wanted to play it. He 
was about to get £1000 and he intended to go back 
and buy the whole of the prosecutor’s stock, as the 
music was beautiful. He had been examined by 
physicians in Westminster Hospital and from Man- 
chester, and they had informed him that if he 
entered on his engagements he would be as mad as a 
March hare by fourin the afternooon. He had letters 
addressed to the Duchess of Edinburgh and the 
managers of the Lyceum and Adelphi Theatres. 
(The letters were produced, and had printed on the 
envelopes ‘‘On Her Majesty’s service.”) He was to 
be employed at one theatre at £1000 a year, and 
had been fifty years in her Majesty’s serviee, and 
his age was forty-one. The prisoner, on being 
brought into court, had good-humouredly remarked 
to the assistant-gaoler, that it was a splendid court, 
and inquired whether it was fireproof; remarking 
that they were very accurate in the law, as they 
carefully took his measure, and that it would take 
them all their time to make out anything if he was 
remanded. Subsequently the accused’s brother 
attended, and in reply to Mr. Knox, said he was 
sorry to say his brother was not in his right mind, 
and that he would in the interval of the remand, 
make arrangements for his admission into an asylum. 
Mr. Knox said it was with that object he had re- 
manded the accused, as it would be absurd to deal 
with the case as one of robbery, the man being out 
of his mind. 


LARCENY ON A MANAGER. 


For robbing Miss Marie Litton, of the Court 
Theatre, of a pair of trousers, and Mr. Robert Sayar, 
a photographer, of 2 camera, a person named William 
Howard was on Tuesday committed by Mr. Woolrych, 
tlie Westminster police magistrate, to six months’ 
hard labour, 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


CO. RB. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society ; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. , 


To wich aRE ApDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d, 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


mop oof 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &c., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Squaré; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “‘ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Toe Worpvs sy THE LATE REY. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 


Music By C. E.. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 


Londen: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 





London; J, T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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J. B. CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 


£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


384 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 
40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 


In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 





£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18+. Yd. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 


£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 


£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft. 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*.* This instrument is more convenient in sizo, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, * 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which go often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘“* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


—~ 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EYJROPE.) 


201 & 209, REGENT STREXT, W. 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





OOO is ceensediinnsniginndes 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Kneo Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 a 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

> SS ere recy a ereerier 18 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 
43.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 
5.—Light Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 - 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
TEOMOlO) cs ccessedscccccvs 88 - 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXELA) wccccccccccccccccece 40 ” 
7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
i en te Pee ee Fee ee eee 50 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
DAN Pics hevascas seen 60 rs 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 35 es 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell .........0. 40 = 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell .........0.. 45 i 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 os 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 aR 
9e.—Kight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 as 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 ‘ 


9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ ‘and 
Knee BWad isos 0 i voce vees cc 85 
}11.—Ten Stops, 2% Octaves German 
Pedals, Foot and Hand Blowers 
and Foot Swell ......... --- 100 
12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
and Hand Blower ......... - 110 
13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 
Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 
pn PPTL ee Pere ore «-..125710150,, 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., ann 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 

Can also 9 obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST 





J. B. CRAMER & CO’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 7s. 
MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 8. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 Qs. 
MAHOGANY, £10 10s. 
One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s.; 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 

Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Right Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 

Voix Celeste. Cor Anglias, 
Flute. Forté. 


And Wind Regulator. 


No. . 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s,; 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops 


Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK,£38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42; 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 


With Knee Action. 


No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s.; 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 





Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
| Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
| Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 

Forté. sion. Basson. 

Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 

Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s,; 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine, 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT,£76. 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre, Clairon. 

Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 

Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 


Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 

Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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J.B. CRAMER & C0.’S NEW SONGS. 


BY ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN. 





TROT ORIG 6 og 5. id. 00 sa:ctibs cb 00 00s 050edbeneeec ee 4% 
Greet Qa aisis 508060556 sivas teeecc case ccdetocece & © 
BE EO ION ssc dced'as-cn cans kointesstravceee © O 
Gumevere! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
es cit os sas aiensininsccriuisscseces, 2 6 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ...... » 40 
COE RI ae cine a ecosecewne entices ea 





BY LOUISA GRAY. 





My white rose .......... 




















Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten, (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Tenor) ........se.sseseesee 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, “Remembrance” ..............seseseeeee 4 0 
BY O. BARRI. 
I I se snk ian adenes wuai oo abba casa tewaiekeee: Ce 
BE OIE iss Sburek gacte cop bucknssadectsnwnes 0 
Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
UD be cdnensnsiaccadascndnnesxesnenscane 40 
PN pag ha cddovnssasiis 26nd cidade diame 40 
i pe OE TT a 
BY MISS PHILP. 
Be IO vhs racist rntinnateecsctssaviies & © 
The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Mdile. Liebhart) . 40 
BOTCON 00 00 oe cr cccccccrcececsovcces 40 
BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
Wesds, Vale WOIHG. 0 ccce cv cbevicccebectecicveccecsee @ 8 
The sea SWAllOWS.. 220000000 cece cece 40 
I bis 0 be das nese sence pesunnneteaaes tadeeete 40 
The Choice, im Bo fat and G... oo. cccscccccccccscccccees & 0 
Thoughts !.....-seeeeeee Corecccccocccssecescccccss. £ 0 
Spirit LOVE ...ecerccccecccccccccesececcsccseecceseces 4 0 
Twilight ....scccceces » 40 
Three Lilies . 0 00:06 te be cbGens od Seeciccccccconcs @ @ 
Friends ......++...+.+»Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
CaO TRO WH once vcecc cedeeecs cece cc cctcveescocccess & © 
BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 
The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ..............6. 4 0, 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 


The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .....cccsccocsssccccsscscsee & 0 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 


SUMAMMGT GAS 60.00 00 00 0000 00.00.00 00 00 00 00 000006 60000006 


~ 
—) 





BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) .......ss:s0e008 3 0 


Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ..........sesseseees 3 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Sop 

SRE DOE) 05 cb cc cndess codccecccwescoccctocestosce: 8 © 
UI ON OD BNI 6 i's 0 np 50-40-40 bc.00/00-0000:00 00 sa ng0e. 4.0 
GREED, THR. GT.) oe cc ccccensscccccsecvcosccessy A @ 
By Bee IA GOER MR cc cc cvesarisccccdevecscciccccec: OO 





LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
RECENT STREET, W. 





CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third » Pianofortes . . by ERARD. 
Fourth ,, Pianofortes . . by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth . Pianofortes . -. by CRAMER. 
Sixth ,» Marmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Contarp, 
Erarp, and Kinxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Oramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch ; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cnramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which’ 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srreet, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moonaate Street, Crry. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., West Street, & Western Roan, Briauron. 
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ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN'S 
ORATORIO, 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 10s 6d. 





(No. 561, June 26, °74, 
eae 








FULL BOUND IN CLOTH, 12s. 6d. 


PART THE FIRST. 


8. d. 8. da, 





























LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of | BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (2.).. 
aE « ERG MEE oes ere ee en re 1 3 | HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus ................ pat 
THE WHOLE EARTH IS AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 | WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (Ix Bermany.) Introduction, &. 0 10 
IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and | THB GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus......... ee 
ae ait tied Vin an ccbi nti Sanh stpn ad ieee ouhdiah inns 0 9 | BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples.......... 
I WILL POUR MY SPIRIT. Chorus..............s0000. ao oe 1 9 | IF THOU HAD'ST KNOWN: So (B.) ....cccceesescseceeece ‘ 
DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.a.7.3.).. 1 1 | HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio (s.s,4.) and Chorus,, 1 4 
PART THE SECOND. 
s. d. - de 
YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (s.8.a-7.8.3.) ......000. obyldadiigs 09 
(nb BOdy rest bts Satay eodes be solecelocd ecpecl Vevnenees 0 6 HIM HATH GOD EXALTED, Finale Chorus............ okie hem 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus ............0+6. iat stands 1 6 
The above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
8. d. 
| REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. InA flatandG (r.) 4 0 IF YE BE RISEN (1:)...0s....ceseeeeess reek its esesngeees 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In Band A flat (B.) .......... 4 0 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio....... RCE ies se” 
WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (C.).........0-seeeeeeeeeees 40 BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 3 0 
. GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. InE and re 3.430% 40 | 
t 
Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT: STREET, W. 
if 
| 
JACOB. 
A Sacred Cantata. 
THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 
c ; 
I. CC. M CAD L. 
. THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
ie ‘ : 
HENRY SMART 
Mi . 
i PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 6s. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH. 8s. 
| —_— a 
; s. d. 8. d. 
BLESSED IS THE MAN. Chorus (8.As7.B.) ..00..000 edebeseces 0 10 BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied 0 9 
HAPPY ART THOU, O JACOB, Chorus (5.4.7.0,) .....0+e0000e. 1 8 OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus.........+..00eeeee o 0-9 
ai 
i The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies, 
} THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. ‘ 
TI; s. d. 8 
/ OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air .,...0. SB “Fae fh | THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE................ 3 0 
fe PASTORAL INTRODUCTION. Pianoforte,....» 9.) 2ah 7. .i6 2 6 | BE THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto).....s.seesesesseseeees . 8 0 








Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, 
cae aetna mini. 2 SS 
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